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Here is the president of a large corpora- 
tion who has excellent reasons for believing 
that he buys stock, labor and power as 
cheaply as anyone in his line. 


Yet this man sees competitors here and 
there running full time while he is decidedly 
(or he may even use a stronger “d”) duli. 


When his Lexow Commission sits on the case, they 
report that these busy competitors are advertising. If 
the advantage had been found to be in improved 
machinery there would have been an order for the like 
at once, but insamuch as the clue led only to adver- 
tising, there’s a different ending to the story, and the 
minutes may read, ‘‘On motion the Board adjourned.” 


The best preachers of advertising are the adver- 
tisers who successfully practice it. We can tell an 
interested business man who they are, wher they are 
and how they did it. 
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MELONS DON’T GROW IN THE SHADE 
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PLANETS OWE THEIR LIGHT TO THE SUN 


and all other mediums derive their cir- 
culations from Car circulation. EVERY- 
BODY RIDES, and all readers are Car 
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Notice to Advertisers 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


furnishes OUR. circulation statements. These traffic 
Sonate are official, accurate and beyond dispute. 
Don’t accept say-so’s---KNOW what you’re buying 
Use Subway and Elevated Car Cards. 
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EwrerED AS SECOND-CLAss MATTER AT THE NEw Yorx,N. Y., Post-oF Fick, JUNE 29, 1898 


Vor. LXXVII. 


THE REAL FUNCTION OF 
AN ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 





HIS RELATION TO AN AGENCY DE- 
FINED—WHAT PART OF THE WORK 
HE SHOULD DO HIMSELF—QUALI- 
FICATIONS HE SHOULD HAVE— 
CONCEPTION OF HIS POSITION RIS- 
ING—NEED FOR HIM TO UTILIZE 
HIS OPPORTUNITIES FOR VITAL 
WORK 


By Wm. H. Johns, 


Vice-President, George Batten Company, 
New York. 

The advertising manager of a 
nationally advertised proposition, 
placing his business through a re- 
sponsible advertising agency, is in 
a position to further or hinder a 
success, according to his concep- 
tion of his proper function, 

It is true that a success is some- 
times made by sheer force of 
other influences, in spite of the 
advertising manager, who, in such 
cases, bears the title without ful- 
filling the real functions which 
might be reasonably assumed as 
belonging to the office. 

And, again, the advertising man 
stands as a connecting link be- 
tween conflicting forces, and by 
acting as a deciding vote can of- 
ten swing policies and plans in 
the direction of success, in spite 
of other influences that otherwise 
would hamper the business, 

I recently had occasion to give 
considerable thought to the ques- 
tion, “What part of an advertising 
manager’s work should be per- 
sonally performed by him?”—that 
being the subject undér discussion 
before the Technical Publicity As- 
sociation of New York in which 
discussion I was asked to par- 
ticipate. In this connection I had 
occasion to consider in writing, in 
a general way, what his proper 
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functions are, how he should co- 
operate with the sales department, 
and how his work should fit in 
with the work of the advertising 
agency. 

Of course, in the last analysis, 
it all depends on the man and the 
proposition and the agency, and 
the temperament of the principals 
of the business advertised; and 
yet, within the limits of the typi- 
cal advertised proposition, and the 
typical advertising manager, there 
are certain general observations 
that may be worth noting. 

The advertising manager soon 
discovers that there are but twen- 
ty-four hours in a day, and that 
even if he uses all of them, he 
can’t do everything personally, 
and. the question comes up: 
“What part of the work should he 
do himself?” 

It is the privilege of any man 
in such a position to experiment 
a little before finally adjusting 
himself, and in fact nothing but 
experiment and experience can 
show him where he can apply his 
personal efforts with the assur- 
ance that they will count for the 
most. 

With all these and_ similar 
modifying considerations out of 
the way, he finds, if he rises to 
the proper conception of his posi- 
tion, that there are certain things 
which he simply cannot delegate, 
and yet retain the inner conviction 
that he really is what his title 
proclaims him to be. 

In the first place he must have 
the “vision” of the proposition 
and its relation to the public. 
Without it he is sure to be a 
hindrance rather than a help to 
the business. But to get it he 
must study the business in all its 
phases, talking with the factory 
foremen, the salesmen on the 
road, the sales manager, the 
president, the comptroller, and 
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wherever possible with typical 
consumers. He must know as 
nearly as possible what the dealer 
thinks, and how much inertia 
there is to overcome in getting the 
dealer to give distinctive atten- 
tion to his goods. He must cer- 
tainly know something of com- 
petitive products, and what is be- 
ing done with them, He must 
work hard for this because truly 
vital information doesn’t lie on 
the surface to be scooped up with 
a spoon in passing. Without this 
conception of the proposition his 
judgment is warped and _ ineffi- 
cient, and is more likely to put 
the emphasis in the wrong place 
than it is to hit upon the right 
idea. And yet, having the title 
of advertising manager, his opin- 
ions ‘are apt to be given fuller 
credit, both by his principals, and 
his agency, than his actual knowl- 
edge warrants. 

Now, if he sets himself to get 
this adequate conception of the 
proposition, as a basis for sound 
judgment, he simply can not and 
must not spend all his time at 
his desk mulling over papers. And 
yet there are always papers that 
must be mulled over, and it be- 
comes his problem to know where 
to draw the line. He will find 
that certain kinds of papers give 
vital information, that go to de- 
velop sound judgment, and these 
he certainly cannot afford to pass 
over. And certain other papers 
need his attention because they 
afford an opportunity to utilize 
his judgment at a vital point, and 
that being the main reason for 
acquiring that judgment, it fol- 
lows that this is certainly a part 
of his work. 

But—show me an advertising 
manager who cannot take a sam- 
ple case and go out on the road 
and personally sell a bill of his 
goods, and I will show you one 
who is superficial on practically 
everything else he does, except 
perhaps the question of split in- 
finitives, or the proportion of top 
and side margins on a two-color 
mailing card. 

Somebody has got to stand pat 
on the question of policy. When 
a plan has been agreed upon, 
somebody has to see to it that it 
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is carried out, and that it is not 
deflected by clever advertising 
solicitation, nor by the chance 
suggestions of some one who 
ether hasn't thought deeply into 
the matter, or who has another 
way of doing it that may be no 
better. And somebody has to 
know when a plan has been tried 
out enough to change, or go ahead 
with on a bigger scale. If it is 
the province of an advertising 
agency to keep one eye open for 
the ttme to change a plan, it is 
the rightful duty of the advertis- 
ing manager to keep both eyes 
open, and both ears open, and his 
finger on the pulse of the con- 
sumer, w.th an occasional look at 
his tongue. 

Somebody has got to outline 
the campaign. But as this in- 
volves so much more than the 
average advertising manager has 
ever personally had an_ oppor- 
tunity to learn, it can be done best 
only through conference. The 
advertising manager should have 
enough of that vision to make 
tentative plans, as a basis for dis- 
cussion, and yet enough good 
judgment to understand that h’'s 
vision cannot cover the whole 
thing. Here is where the sales 
manager needs to be brought into 
the advertising. And it is where 
the advertising manager has that 


much-talked-of chance to co-op- 
erate with the sales manager. 
And, again, here is where an 


agency, by reason of its accu- 
mulated experience in hundreds 
of campaigns, is entitled to a 
thorough hearing. And yet a 
sound campaign must be based on 
facts such as can be known only 
to men of long experience on the 
inside of a business. Hence the 
logic of a conference in which the 
president, the advertising man- 
ager, the sales manager, and the 
advertising agent, all have a patt. 

Using mere authority to enforce 
decisions, regardless of the judg- 
ment involved, is the bane of busi- 
ness procedure. Here is where 
one type of advertising manager 
is in danger of being a stumbling 
block instead of a_ progressive 
force. Being a “buyer” in fact, 
and yet a “seller” in theory, he 
is prone to take on the typ’cal 
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A Woman S anid 
Developing More Power Each Month 








@ Looks now as if Needlecraft would have a guar- 
anteed paid-in-advance circulation of 400,000 
before April, 1912. 


@ Subscriptions are rolling in from thousands of 
women who appreciate a needlework magazine 
that satisfies their demand for needle instruction 
possible of execution. 


@ Guaranteed paid-in-advance circulation now in 


excess of 300,000. 


@ By advertising in the December issue you can 
retain the old rate of $1.00 per line until Septem- 
ber, 1912. 


@ Otherwise you will be charged $1.50 per line. 


@ Why not take advantage of the pulling power 
of Needlecraft at a price which means greatly 
reducing cost of returns ? 


@ December advertising forms close promptly on 


October 30th. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA Flat Iron Bldg. 
CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK 
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“buyer” attitude, and get dicta- 
torial, pompous, self-centered. I 
ascribe true greatness to the ad- 
vertising manager who knows 
when he is a help and when he is 
a hindrance to the success of his 
own proposition. It is easy 
enough for the advertising man- 
ager to see when the sales man- 
ager, or the president, or the 
Board of Directors, are blocking 
the progress of the business by 
mistaken policy. It is contrary to 
human nature that he should be 
able to be a hindrance and know 
it at the same time. It is often 
possible for an agency man to see 
this as clearly as the advertising 
manager can see how others are 
blocking him, 

Not to have backbone enough 
to take direct issue with the opin- 
ions of “the man higher up” occa- 
sionally may often mean disaster ; 
and the advertising manager who 
can’t do a little fighting now and 
then to defend his honest convic- 
tions is a poor guardian of the 
priceless opportunities of a busi- 
ness. 

Some one asked me recently 
if I did not believe that an agen: y 
should have its fundamental deal- 
ings with the officers of the con- 
cern, and only its detail dealings 
with the advertising manager. 
My answer was that the agency 
should deal in the basic things 
with the principals as well as with 
the advertising manager. Some 
advertising managers change jobs 
without many pangs of con- 
science, and yet the business and 
the advertising must go on. It 
involves the fortunes and the 
lives of many people. Its roots 
should certainly go deeper than 
the temporary interests of any 
one man. Any advertising man 
who is willing to face these facts, 
and put the success of the busi- 
ness before what may seem to be 
(at first glance) his own personal 
glory and achievement, will ad- 
mit that this is so, and will take 
his rank accordingly. And that 
will rank him higher—make him 
a bigger man whether he remains 
with the same concern or ad- 
vances to another. 

When it comes to selecting me- 
diums the advertising manager 
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should have a hand in it, but to 
attempt, to settle such matters 
without utilizing the preponder- 
ant information on the subject 
which a real service agency 
should have is to invite defeat, 
But the agency should be able to 
satisfy his reason that the list 
selected is the most expedient, so 
that in the end the list is as much 
approved by him, and his prin- 
cipals, as it is by the agency, so 
there is no come back. When- 
ever an advertising manager by 
virtue of definite experience, or 
even of opinions based on sound 
judgment and knowledge of his 
own proposition, favors and dis- 
favors certain mediums, there can 
be little question that his ideas 
would be given due weight by re- 
sponsible agency men in making 
up a list. It is the function of an 
agency to know as many facts as 
possible before deciding, and on 
every proposition the advertising 
manager should be able to supple- 
ment the facts already in hand. 
Whether the copy should be 
written by the advertising man or 
by the agency depends largely on 
circumstances. If the advertising 
manager can always write better 
copy than the agency he ought 
to do it, or change his agency. 
But in any event the actual writ- 
ing of copy is secondary to the 
decision as to what points shall 
bear the emphasis, what appeal 
shall be used, and what method 


_ there shall be of connecting up the 


advertising with the trade. In 
these decisions the “vision” of the 
advertising manager, his accu- 
mulated experience, and his more 
intimate knowledge of the real 
selling problem, should all have 
an important place, as also should 
the experience and judgment of 
agency men. Copy should em- 
body the best judgment of all con- 
cerned, no matter who pens the 
text. 

Ninety-nine out of every one 
hundred good advertisements are 
an evolution and not an inspira- 
tion, a) 

So my word to the advertising 
manager on this point is that he 
should take hold where he can 
lift the most, and keep out of the 
way of men who might be able 
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ag ahead of any book of its kind that has come to my 
on attention, and the cover seems to offer a style and 
ng color to meet almost any situation.” | 
e- i 
Dental Supply Manufacturers—.4; i, cer- 
be tainly the most beautiful book of samples that has 
or ever reached my desk and I wish to compliment 
n you on it. A firm that spends as much money as 
g you have in preparing this book surely is deserving 
| of the patronage.” 
” Dry Goods Novelties—«Reatly this is the 
most beautiful collection of cover samples I have 
. ever seen and am sureat the first opportunity I shall 
, specify ‘Cloth-of-Gold’ covers for our use.” 
| Advertising Agency —«Thisis certainly a most 
beautiful piece of work, and for your information 
we wish to state that we use this ‘Cloth-of-Gold’ 
cover from time to time on better class of booklets 
which we get out.” 





We want your opinion of the book. A letter 
on your business stationery will bring you a 
copy by first express prepaid. Please mention 
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to lift more than he can. As 
much credit is due to an adver- 
tising manager to know when to 
step out of the way and let a big 
thing go past him as there is due 
for starting a big thing himself. 

Much is said about the co-op- 
eration of the advertising and 
selling forces. In certain direc- 
tions there is a tendency to com- 
bine the two positions into one. 
But in any event there is a great 
need, and an adequate tendency, 
for the two departments to work 
hand in glove. But it takes a 
different type of mind to get the 
maximum efficiency out of either 
the advertising department or the 
sales department, and this fact 
(and it is a fact) should deter- 
mine how far the two depart- 
ments should tend to combine. 
But I do believe that it is clear- 
ly within the functions of an ad- 
vertising manager to be the con- 
necting link that will insure real 
co-operation between the selling 
force and the selling plan, and 
this does not always mean getting 
the selling department to see his 
way, but sometimes for him to 
find out by actual contact what 
the real problems of the selling 
department are, and shape his 
own work to meet those condi- 
tions. 

If the advertising manager rises 
to the occasion, and forms this 
connecting link, his very position 
in the matter will answer the 
question as to what part he should 
personally perform in the follow- 
up work, co-operation with the 
selling forces, getting in close 
touch with typical customers and 
getting the selling force to make 
the most of the advertising. If he 
doesn’t rise to the occasion, and 
is content to peg along with de- 
tail that might be delegated to 
subordinates, then it is only a 
question of time till he loses in- 
terest and decides he would 
rather advertise breakfast foods 
than automobiles, and so it doesn’t 
matter to him who is the real 
fountain of interest in making the 
advertising utilize its full oppor- 
tunity. One thing is certain, and 
that is that the follow-up system 
which coins advertising ore into 
dollars should be in the hands of 
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the man who really cares. If tha 
is the advertising manager, al 
right. If it isn’t why let it be 
done by some one who does care, 

If I were to gather up all my 
impressions as to the proper func. 
tion of an advertising manager, 
within the limits above agreed 
upon, I should say that he should 
partake something of the natme 
of a barometer, something of the 
dynamo, something of the pilot 
on the ship, something of the 
governor on an engine, something 
of the orchestra conductor, some- 
thing of the editor of a news- 
paper, something of the detective, 
something of the promoter, and 
something of the bystander. 

The conception of the function 
of an advertising manager is ris- 
ing in the scale. It means more 
to be a real advertising manager 
to-day than it did ten years ago, 
And it will mean more the next 
few years than it does now. The 
question is, are the men in posi- 
tions of advertising managers ris- 
ing to the occasion, and growing 
as fast as the business and its 
needs are growing. For to be an 
advertising manager certainly 
means to keep pace with the needs 
and. opportunities of the business, 

- 5 tO 
OLD RELIGIOUS PAPERS UNDER 
NEW OWNERSHIP 





Two religious papers have just 
changed ownership, being merged with 
a chain of periodicals of the same class 
extending into the Middle West. They 
are the New York Observer, Presby- 
terian, and the Examiner, Baptist. The 
purchaser is Andrew Stevenson, of 
Chicago, who has been acquiring relig- 
ious periodicals for same_time, includ- 
ing many which cater to Sunday school 
work. Not long since he added the 
Pittsburgh Banner to his list. 

There are to. be no sweeping changes 
in any of the papers absorbed. They 
will be conducted along the same lines 
as heretofore, and if changes are to be 
made they will come gradually. An 
option was held on the Observer before 
the death of Dr. John Bancroft Devins, 
its owner and editor. 

The object of the merger is said to 
be the belief that a single business 
management will efféct saving in cost 
of publication, while the combined cir- 
culation will enable an advertising ap- 
peal not possible to the publications 
separately. At the time the West- 
minster and the Interior were consoli- 
dated into the Continent, an effort was 
made to take in the Observer, but a 
financial agreement could not be 
reached. 
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F a man should only do business with 
people of whom he personally approves, 
there would be mighty little use of trans- 
continental railroad lines and a call for a 
very, very few one horse delivery wagons. 


2% East 26th St,, New York 
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You don’t sell to people because you like them, 
but because you need their money. 


They don’t buy from you because they love 
you, but because they need the things you sell. 


In one thing, however, does personal approval 
rule—the purchase of the newspapers, or the 
magazine or the periodical which you read. 


It is not strange, therefore, that publications 
with the greatest circulation, command the great- 
est quantity of advertising at highest rates, and 
produce maximum results for the advertiser. 
Public approval of the medium is the answer. 


The American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine distrib- 
utes more than 2,000,000 copies each month into as 
many good substantial American homes. A greater 
net circulation than is enjoyed by any one other publi- 
cation. 


More Than 2,000,000—$5.00 per line 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


Issued with the New York American, Boston American, Chicago Examiner, San 


Francisco Examiner; Los Angeles Examiner. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 
611 Security Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Special attention is called to the fact that these 
figures are NET, all returns, spoiled and unused 
copies being deducted. 

All Contracts accepted with guarantee of 


2ND LARGEST CITY 
2ND LARGEST OUT-OF-TOWN, AND 
2ND LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION 


of any Albany newspaper. 
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EROCKER PRESS 


BANYENEW YORK 


Albany— Watch It Grow 
).323 Daily Average 


The remarkable growth in circulation and in- 
fluence is significant. It means that contracts 
. placed now are contracts placed on a rising market. 

Circulation records always open for examination 
by advertisers, advertising agents, and associations. 


ANY TIME—ANY WAY— ANYBODY 


SEPTEMBER CIRCULATION STATEMENT OF THE BIG 
MORNING NEWSPAPER OF THE CAPITOL DISTRICT. 


18,058 Sept. 17 
17,724 18 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
CITY AND COUNTY OF ALBANY. ss.: 

George J. Auer being duly sworn deposes and says he is the secretary 
and manager of The Knickerbocker Press and knows the above circula- 
tion statement of said Knickerbocker ieee to be true. 

GEORGE J. AUER, Secretary. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 5th day of October, 1911. 
Mary P. Apams, 
Notary Public, Albany Co., N. Y. 


BOYCE BLDG., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BREAKING INTO THE NEW 
YORK MARKET 


MANY MANUFACTURERS FAIL TO 
REALIZE THE SALES POSSIBiLITIES 
OF THEIR OWN PRODUCTS—SATIS- 
FIED WITH SMALL RESULTS WHEN 
THEY MIGHT BE DOING BIG 
THINGS—WHAT THE RIGHT KIND 
OF RETAIL CO-OPERATION CAN 
ACCOMPLISH 


By W. R. Hotchkin, 


Adv. Director Gimbel Brothers, N. Y. 
Previously for ten years Adv. 
Director John ana- 
maker, N. Y. 


II. 


Perhaps the hardest problem 
a manufacturer has to face is the 
dead-level condition. Robert C. 
Ogden, who engineered the suc- 
cess of the Wanamaker store, 
during the first ten years of its 
wonderful growth, in New York, 
used to reverse the letters of this 
term, and call it the “lead devil” 
condition. For any other busi- 
ness devil can be faced and 
fought; but the “lead devil” of 
dead level sales is disheartening 
to any ambitious merchant. 

Many a manufacturer sees his 
big advertising appropriation go- 
ing out, while his sales just 
barely keep the business going. 
Other manufacturers are quite 
satisfied with their returns, be- 
cause they don’t realize the pos- 
sibilities of their commodity. 

One very notable instance of 
the latter condition has come 
within my own experience dur- 
ing the past few weeks. 

We were preparing the Gimbel 
September sale of housewares, 
and we wanted to do something 
entirely different from what had 
been done before. Most of these 
sales are largely exploitations of 
cheap enameled kitchen wares. 
For years the writer has been an 
ardent advocate of aluminum 
ware, because of its _ bright, 
cleanly appearance, its light 
weight and durability, as well as 
for its sanitary and _ hygienic 
superiority over all other wares. 
Then, I wanted to get away from 
the exploiting of cheap wares. 
We got in touch with the lead- 











ing aluminum ware manufactur. 
ers of America; told them our 
plans, and they co-operated with 
us enthusiastically. They had 
been what they considered |ib- 
eral general advertisers in maga- 
zines, and had their wares op 
sale in various stores in New 
York city, as well as throughout 
the United States. Business was 
usually practically up to the ca- 
pacity of the factory, and they 
were apparently satisfied. When 
we began to talk quantities to 
them they thought our buyer had 
gone crazy; because our orders 
were for larger quantities than 
they had ever sold in all New 
York in a year before. And we 
were planning it simply for one 
month’s selling. 

As a feature of the aluminum 
ware sale we planned a nest of 
three saucepans—in I-qt., 3-pt. 
and 2-qt. sizes—and sold the three 
pieces at a combination price. 1 
advised an order of 10,000 sets, 
The buyer finally got his figure 
up to 4,500 sets. The manufac- 
turers thought even that quantity 
would last an entire year. They 
said this to the buyer, but he 
ordered the quantity notwith- 
standing. I was satisfied to have 
this quantity ready, but advised 
him to have the manufacturers 
prepared for telegraphic re- 
orders. After two days’ selling 
the re-orders were telegraphed 
and new quantities hurried for- 
ward. By the middle of Septem- 
ber the trade of New York city 
and throughout the country had 
been so stirred up over the suc- 
cess of the Gimbel aluminum ware 
sale that the factory was inun- 
dated with orders which could 
not be executed. 

I have never seen the public 
so enthusiastic over any mer- 
chandise as they were over the 
opportunity to buy aluminum 
ware at a moderate reduction in 
price. Orders for these special 
saucepan sets were increased to 
an aggregate of 14,000 sets or 
42,000 aluminum pans. And this 
in addition to all the other alumi- 
num utensils that were sold. 

Undoubtedly this event was the 
inauguration of a new era in the 
manufacture of aluminum ware in 
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America. It not only stimulated 
the use of aluminum ware by 
housekeepers themselves, but it 
stirred up other stores of New 
York city and all over the coun- 
try to the possibilities of these 
beautiful kitchen utensils. 

This instance, it seems to me, 
amply demonstrates the value of 
making an aggressive demonstra- 
tion in a large store in New York 
city, not only to stimulate the 
immediate sale of the article in 
question, but to create enthusiasm 
for it all over the country. 

The one thing that the average 
manufacturer fails to realize is 
the enormous number of people 
that visit a big New York store 
every day—a greater number than 
the entire adult population of any 
but the great cities of the coun- 


try. 

Wesiworth, the 5 and 10 cent 
store man, pays enormous prices 
for his store locations, because, 
as he says: “I want to set my 
traps where mice are plenty.” 

Smaller dealers pay seemingly 
extravagant rentals to open a 
shop near the big stores. Think 
how infinitely greater is the value 
of selling space right in the heart 
of a great store! 

And yet, think how little it is 
valued by the ordinary manu- 
facturer. How little he wants to 
concede for it. Why I have seen 
hundreds of them that refused 
to print ten dollars worth of new 
advertising matter, when the 
ready-made kind did not come up 
to our requirements. 

I believe there are at least a 
thousand commodities, sold by 
the big stores, that could be de- 
veloped, by the right sort of co- 
operation, until the sales were 
doubled, quadrupled, and in many 
cases increased ten-fold. 

I have seen so many special- 
ties developed by this special ad- 
vertising work, together with 
store demonstration, that I realize 
what the possibilities are. 

But the big store can’t afford 
to do these things, at the owner’s 
expense, unless the article is con- 
fined to one agency, or the manu- 
facturer pays for the work of 
promotion, or both. 

The big store has its hands 
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full, with the things that bring 
tremendous gross sales. 

The manufacturer must pro- 
vide the initiative, the incentive 
and the capital, to develop his 
own product; and, if wisely done, 
he will be surprised at how little 
it costs, and amazed at what can 
be accomplished. The store sales 
will not only pay their own way, 
and pay, eventually, a magnificent 
profit; but the by-product, in 
national publicity, will itself pay 
for the entire campaign, in the 
case of most commodities. 

When a manufacturer’s product 
is standing at a dead level, 
in the matter of sales, it is time 
that a little thought and real 
work was given to the matter of 
developing public interest in it. 

Nothing, of real utility, need 
stand still, But the manu- 
facturer who is satisfied simply to 
sell what people wake up in the 
morning and find they want is 
only getting a small fraction of 
the business that is possible to 
his product. 

The thing to do is: wake the 
people up and make them want 
it. And there is no method un- 
der the sun that I have discovered 
in twenty-five years of retailing 
equal to what can be done by se- 
curing the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of a big New York store. 





FISCHER GOES TO “McCLURE’S” 





Alfred W. Fischer, for a decade a 
member of the advertising profession 
has associated himself with McClure’s 
Magazine. He will be the associate 
of F. E. M. Cole in that publication’s 
Western office, at Chicago. Mr. 
Fischer was formerly with the Cooper 
Medicine Company and Home Life re- 
spectively, and later a member of the 
Lord & Thomas organization. 

—_~+o-»>—__—_— 


George H. Perry, advertising coun- 
selor, of New York City, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Siegel-Cooper 
Company, addressed the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club October 4 on “Some 
Causes of Waste in Advertising.” 





Clark Carson of South Bend, Ind., 
has gone to Mobile, Alabama, where 
he has accepted a position as assistant 
advertising manager of the Mobile 
Register. 





The Luther Grinder’s Company’s ad- 
vertising is being placed by the Otto 
J. Koch Advertising Agency, Milwaukee. 
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“The announcement on the 
right hand page is too im- 
portant to allow an announce- 


ment on the left hand page to 
interfere with it.".—With ac- 
knowledgments and apologies to 
Mr. Thomas Balmer. 
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N. W. AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING 


NEWSPAPER MAGAZINE OUTDOOR 
300-308 CHESTNUT STREET | 
PHILADELPHIA i 


















Dictated JAW. October 9, 1911. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 
12 West 31st Street, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Learning that the second year of our 
contract with you for the first page of Printers’ Ink 
is expiring, we write to say that we shall be glad to 
keep steady Company with you another yesr. 


We frequently have evidence that our 
advertisements in your paper are read by advertisers, ‘and 
some of these are kind enough to add that they think no 
less of us for practicing ourselves what we preach to them. 


We hope your publication is enjoying ine 
creasing prosperity. The thoroughness and fairness with 
which you cover the advertising field entitles you to the 
support of those who make their living in this way. 


Very truly yours, 


7 il 
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Robert A. Boice 


until recently Advertising Mana- 
ger of the American Magazine, is 
now our New England Manager. 
Associated with Mr. Boice is 
Crosby B. Spinney. 


C. Henry Hathaway, Wester 
Manager, has associated with him 


Malcolm Stearns and Randall 


Anderson. 


In the New York office we have 
Owen Jones, Mulford G. Simon- 
son, and D. Le Grand Hedges. 


It is a strong personnel. Through 
training and temperament it fitly 
represents one of the most effective 
forces in modern merchandising. 


Richard H. Waldo, Advertising Manager 


GOOD HOUSEMEEPING 


MAGA ZIN & 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 











































N. C R. RATES FACTORY 
VISITS HIGH IN AD- 
VERTISING VALUE 





A TRIP THROUGH THE FACTORY—NO 
SECRETS EXCEPT IN INVENTIONS 
DEPARTMENTS — SPECIAL CONSID- 
ERATION FOR COMFORT OF AGED 
OR FEEBLE GUESTS 





By E. D. Gibbs, 

For over ten years Advertising Director 
and Trainer of Salesmen for the 
National Cash Register Company. 

If I were asked for an opin- 
jon on the best advertising the 
N. C..R. has done I should an- 
swer, “Factory visitors.” From 
5,000 to 6,000 people visit the 
N. C. R. plant at Dayton every 
month, Twice a day hundreds 
are taken through the big build- 
ings. With the exception of the 
work in the experimental and in- 
yentions departments no detail of 
the business is kept a secret from 
anyone who cares to ask ques- 
tions. 

Visitors are free to ask about 
different details and their ques- 
tions are as freely answered. 
When you call at the plant you 
can ascertain the amount of 
money paid out for labor, the 
business done yesterday, last 
week, last month or last year. 
You can find out what the pur- 
chases of raw material amount to. 
You can learn of the amount of 
money represented by notes from 
purchasers held in the big steel 
vaults. They will tell you of the 
payrolls of the company in lump 
amounts. You can find out, if 
you have nerve enough to ask the 
question, what the salary of the 
president of the company amounts 
to. .The business done abroad, its 
value in dollars and cents, this 
you can learn. All of these things 
you can ascertain, but the work 
of ‘the inventions departments is 
known to none but the officers of 
the company and a few employees, 
and of what is done in those de- 
partments you cannot learn. 

Come along then and we'll 
make a brief visit of inspection 
and see what it is that is done 
to make a visit worth while. 

As Printers’ Ink readers are 
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people accustomed to attention, 
we may be sure that one of the 
company’s automobiles has met us 
at the beautiful Union station. 
We go up the main street of one 
of the best paved and kept cities 
of the United States—a city of 
150,000 inhabitants, and _ rapidly. 
growing—a city of factories. 

lf it is market day we witness 
an unusual sight. Hundreds of 
farmers’ wagons are drawn up 
alongside of the principal streets. 
Those are good markets in Day- 
ton; prices are low and every- 
thing tresh and good. Not much 
use for cold storage goods there. 

The main street out towards 
the factory is lined with trees and 
shrubbery, planted by the N.C. R. 
Even the bridge over the old 
canal has flowering plants and 


shrubs on either side of it, placed 


there by Fresident Patterson. 
We pass a big race track. Years 
ago this track was enclosed by a 
rough board fence covered with 
painted signs. Now there is a 
wire fence and countless vines, 
trees and shrubs; another N. C. 
R. idea. 

Then the huge buildings of the 
N R. come into view,—about 
eight or nine of them, each four 
stories high and goo feet long. 
They are painted a uniform buff 

The Administration building 1s 
twelve stories high and most im- 
posing. We get out and enter. 
An attendant greets us, ushers us 
into a big reception room and we 
find that we have an hour or so 
to wait. But soon we discover 
that there is plenty to do to oc- 
cupy our time, Other attendants 
invite us to visit the rooms on 
the lower floor. 

A most unusual and,novel spec- 
tacle greets us as we look down 
the main hall. On each side of 
this hall are arranged retail 
stores of various kinds, show 
windows and all. Every detail 
of these stores is complete. They 
are fully equipped with goods and 
fixtures. Counters, scales, safes, 
display racks, they are all there 
exactly as we would. find them 
in genuine stores. The butcher 
shop has papier maché ribs of 
beef, chickens, lamb, mutton, etc., 
on display. The drug store is 
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filled with perfumes, soaps, toilet 
articles and other things sold in 
that type of store. The book store 
has rows of the latest fiction; 
the department stores “ribbons 
and laces to set off the faces,” 
as well as dress goods and knick- 
knacks of all kinds. 

In each is a cash register suit- 
able to the particular line of busi- 
ness represented. The show win- 
dows are wonderful in their ar- 
rangement of goods. Everything 
is brilliantly lit up with artificial 
light. The outside of the stores 
have appropriate signs. All is 
complete; not a detail is missing. 
We wander from one to the other 
lost in amazement. We marvel at 
the ingenuity of the idea and are 
lost in admiration at the way in 
which it has been carried out. 
“Why aren’t all stores like these?” 
one asks. “What a lesson this is 
for any retailer.” 

Then we go into an exhibition 
room devoted to all sorts of 
things. Here we see the first 
desk used by the company. The 
ox yoke that the Patterson broth- 
ers had on the old farm is on 
display. Wonderful gifts and let- 
ters from prominent personages 
are in glass cases. Huge working 
models of cash registers used in 
the education of factory em- 
ployees in the early days of the 
business are exhibited. A most 
interesting display, even to out- 
siders. ‘The things in this room 
have made history. 

Uniformed guides now appear 
and tell us that the trip through 
the factory will begin in a few 
moments. You have _ brought 
your mother with you—an elderly 
lady perhaps; or maybe one of 
your party is lame. Up comes a 
guide pushing a big, comfortable 
roller chair—a regular Atlantic 
City affair—and the mother or the 
lame friend is soon comfortably 
seated and off we go. 

There are plenty of guides. 
President Patterson says, “When- 
ever you have six workmen you 
need a foremah.” The same prin- 
ciple holds good in showing peo- 
ple through the factory. The 
guides have been as carefully 
trained in their work as the sales- 
men have been in theirs. There is 





. 


a school for guides at the factory 
and they are taught what to say 
and when and where to Say it, 
_At once we begin to ask ques- 
tions, and the guides answer ys 
briefly, clearly and comprehen- 
sively. If you ask anything about 
the early days of the business 
you are requested to wait for the 
factory lecture, which your guide 
tells you will be given at the close 
of the trip in the big lecture 
room. Let me warn you to be 
prepared for something startling 
and very unusual when that le:- 
ture begins. 

We pass down the long halls 
and learn all about the different 
departments. One room is filled 
with hundreds of girls. Each 
one wears a large white apron 
which completely covers her 
dress. These are kept clean at 
the company’s expense. We 
learn that all women employees 
arrive at the factory fifteen min- 
utes later than the men and 
leave ten minutes later. They 
thus have the street cars to them- 
selves, enabling them to travel 
more comfortably than if the men 
and women were crowded to- 
gether, as they would be if they 
arrived and departed at the same 
time. 

We see the shower baths, rest 
rooms, doctors’ offices, etc., that 
have so often been written about 
in the many descriptions of this 
great plant. When we get our 
first view of one of the big ma- 
chinery departments, where long 
lines of rapidly whirring machines 
are operating, we are puzzled to 
find that all of the inoperative or 
non-working parts of the ma- 
chinery are painted a light buff. 
“That’s peculiar,” we say, and 
we ask the guide about it. His 
reply is that President Patterson 
adopted this plan fifteen years 
ago so as to have the operatives 
keep the machinery clean. “lf 
the machinery is black they won't 
see the dirt,” he said. “Paint it 
a light color and they’ll wipe the 
dirt off.” 

“This air is very pure,” you 
say to your guide. “It is changed 
every few minutes,” he replies. 
“It is pumped from the tops of 
the buildings so that it will be 
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clean and fresh.” Anybody knows 

that bad air makes dull, listless 

employees, but not all manu- 
facturers are far-seeing enough 
to remember this and arrange for 

pure, ever-changing air. The N. 

C. R. did this years ago. 

Here is the treasurer’s depart- 
ment. Fortunately the day we 
go through is Friday and we see 
a sight that is as remarkable as 
itis unusual. The N. C. R. Co.’s 
Dayton payroll, for factory labor 
only, is $85,000 a week. This 
does not include salesmen or offi- 
cers. The company pays this vast 
amount weekly, in new, bright 
gold, silver and copper. No 
checks ; no bills. And, looking into 
the treasurer’s room, we see this 
$85,000 spilled all over a big 
table. A dozen men are counting 
it and putting the different 
amounts into envelopes—bright 
yellow gold; new silver; what an 
impression it makes on us. It is 
real money. The women folks 
get a crick in their necks as we 
pass by. 

Your thirst for the gold may 
have made you thirsty in body, 
so you stop for a drink of spring 
water. Individual paper cups are 
in a big receptacle. You learn 
that all general drinking cips 
were abolished long ago. Dr. 
Wiley would enjoy that feature. 

And so we go on through one 
department after another. We 
may not know much about manu- 
facturing but we do know that 
these machines are manufactured 
under ideal, yet business-like con- 
ditions, and we voice our senti- 
ments in frequent expressions of 
appreciation, 

If you are a very prominent 
personage, the entire nine or ten 
buildings will have flags of all 
nations flying in your honor, and 
everywhere you go you will find 
bulletins telling who you are and 
why the flags are flying—and you 
will feel awfully stuck up and 
proud. 

Now we are in the great lunch 
room; officers’ club, they call it. 
Instead of china plates, silver- 
plated hot water plates are used. 
These are double and have a 
reservoir for steaming hot water. 
This keeps the meat and vege- 
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A new yearly record 
has been made by The 
Ladies’ World 


In Circulation 
In Advertising 


In Influence 


Its circulation for each 
month is assured by a 
Rebate Backed Guaran- 
tee. 


January forms open 
until November 5th. 


LADIES WORLD 


Horace Dumars, Advertising Manager 
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tables piping hot. If we are 
asked to lunch we will remember 
not to ask for pepper, mustard 
or other condiments, for they are 
not there. We'll be satisfied with 
salt, and we'll get nothing fried, 
and no rich gravies or sauces; 
no pork; no veal, but plenty of 
good roast beef, lamb or chicken. 
And you can top off with a cigar 
or pipe, adjourning to the smok- 
ing room where you can have a 
game of chess or checkers, or play 
Alexander’s Rag Time Band on 
the Pianola or Victor. 

Looking out of the window we 
see the Soldiers’ Home in the 
distance and nearer by the fac- 
tory of the Wright Brothers. Our 
guide points out the company’s 
stables where fifty or more fine 
saddle horses are waiting for 
their morning riders. The de- 
partment heads are encouraged 
to ride horseback. President Fat- 
terson has provided twenty or 
more miles of bridle paths on his 
nearby country estate. 

And now the guide tells you 
that the factory lecture is about 
to begin. We take the elevator 
down to the lecture hall. The 
description of this unique and 
wonderfully interesting N. C. R. 
lecture is reserved for my next 
chapter. 

(To. be continued) 
a ee 
THE ADVERTISING OF THE 
FUTURE 


The advertising of the future, I 
believe, will be what the best adver- 
tising of the present is—a simple, di- 
rect, plainly worded but readably writ- 
ten description of the goods, with pos- 
sibly a word or two o explanation of 
the low price, if low price there hap- 
pens to be. That power which was for 
years, and in some stores still is, de- 
voted purely to literary expression, to 
the skilful turn of a phrase and the 
careful balancing of a sentence, will 
now be given to a study of the goods 
and the development of “talking 
points.”—George H. Perry. 

———+o-4—____—_ 


AMERICANS POORER SALESMEN? 


The investigations of the tariff board, 
reported to the President but not yet 
made public, show, according to the 
New York World, that American mills 
have more watered stock than those of 
any other country; that Germans and 
English are better salesmen than Amer- 
icans and that it costs the American 
farmer twice as much to grow wool as 
the Argentine producer. 
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“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


The American Review of Reviews 
Company has brought suit, through 
Charles D. Lanier, its secretary and 
treasurer, against Postmaster-Generaj 
Frank H. Hitchcock, charging that for 
“personal or private reasons” he was 
discriminating against the Review of 
Reviews in compelling its distribution 
by freight instead of by regular mail 
trains. Postmaster Edward M. Morgan, 
of New Yotk, is made party to the 
suit, which was filed in the Unite 
States Circuit Court October 18, a 
an injunction restraining him from 
sending out the magazine by freight 
is asked. 

In the allegations it is set forth that 
the Outlook, “a principal competitor,” 
has been given an advantage over the 
Review of Reviews by the Post-office 
Department. Magazine men recalled 
when they heard of the suit that Dr. 
Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, had been at times a vigorous 
critic of the administration. 

Arguments on the suit are to be 
heard next we and upon its final’ 
determination will depend action by 
other magazines affected by the “freight 
order” of August 26. Papers have been 
drawn by MacDonald De Witt in: be- 
half of the World To-Day, which passed 
recently to W. R. Hearst’s American 
Home Magazine Company. The World’s 
Work and Current Literature are other 
magazines of the same grade that are 
awaiting the result of the Review of 
Reviews suit. 

Mr. Lanier pointed out that the 
“timely promptness of its comment on 
the news of the world” is the chief 
factor in his magazine’s circulation, and 
that the new postal regulation affects 
sixty per cent of the latter. 


—\—+oo————— 


GERMANY IS SELLING 


SUES 


NATION 


Germany is the most advanced nation 
in Europe. She has 1,000,000 factories 
and is building more and more all the 
time and growing more and more pros- 
perous, hen a German, sells $100 
worth of goods they weigh about i | 
pounds; when a Frenchman sells $1 
worth they weigh 400 pounds, and 
when an Englishman sells $100 worth 
of goods they weigh half a ton, The 
Germans are filling their factories with 
American machinery.—Thomas A, Edi- 
son, 





tO 
CITY’S DIRECT ADVERTISING 


A new step in the administration of 
municipal finance is that of the re- 
corder of Salt Lake City, who is dis- 
tributing even in the East . booklets 
emphasizing the investment opportu- 
nities in the improvement tax warrants 
issued by the Utah municipality for 
the payment of local improvements. 

eatin ante cent 

I. R. F. Spiegel for a number of 
years has been with the Ben 
Agency and is now cotnected with 
the plan department of Lord & Thomas. 
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Made 496%, Profit 
from Advertising in 


the Orange Judd W eeklies—that's the experience of a 
well-known manufacturer (name given on request) of 
hardware specialties who has used our papers and 
has proved their purchasing power. ‘The retums this 
advertiser received show that those leaders of the 
weekly farm press 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


have won their place in the very front rank of profitable 
advertising mediums by the actual, tangible results they 
have brought advertisers. | Many i ri sellin 

through dealers, have traced sales, made by increase 

demand from their country dealers, through their adver- 
tising in these publications. That's why we carry the 
largest general, as well as agricultural, advertisers. They 
know, by experience, that the 425,000 live farmers 
and their families—who make up the subscription list 
of the Orange Judd Weeklies—are making and 
spending money, buying "advertised goods" from their 
dikrs, as well as direct by mail. 















The Orange Judd Weeklies really comprise four sectional farm papers— 
carefully edited for the localities where they circulate—with the added 
advantage of being national. Northwest Farmstead covers the North- 
west ; Orange Judd Farmer, the Central West ; American A griculturist, 
the Middle and Southern States; New England Homestead, the New 
England States. 425,000 circulation, weekly, guaranteed. There is pur- 


chasing powerin this circulation. Address nearest office for sample copies. 


Orange Judd Company 


Western Offices: Headquarters: Eastern Office: 
1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 315 FOURTH AVE. 1-57 W. Worthington St 
335 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, NEW YORK Springfield, Mass. 
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WHAT THE PREMIUM DOES 
FOR BUSINESS 





PREMIUMS AND ADVERTISING NOVEL- 
TIES DEFINED— PREMIUM GIVING 
NOT A GAMBLE—SOME WELL- 
KNOWN PREMIUM SCHEMES DIS- 
CUSSED 


By Roy W. Johnson, 
a 





Like so many other things, the 
utility of the premium depends up- 
on the point of view. If we in- 
sist that the giving of premiums 
is not “dignified,” and assert that 
“we don’t have to pay people to 
trade with us,” our attitude won't 
be particularly receptive. But on 
the other hand, when we reflect 
that so respectable a concern as 
the J. B. Williams Company not 
only offers a vanity box as a pre- 
mium for purchases of toilet pow- 
der, but devotes the greater part 
of a magazine page to a descrip- 
tion of the premium rather than 
the powder, we may conclude that 
this premium proposition is worth 
at least looking into. The purpose 
of this series of articles is not to 
boost the premium business, bat 
merely to state the facts so far as 
the writer has been able to un- 
earth them for his own informa- 
tion. 

In the first place, what is the 
difference between a premium and 
an advertising novelty; or is there 
any difference? When a repre- 
sentative of a rubber concern at 
the horseshoers’ convention hands 
me a stick pin representing a 
hoof-pad, is that a premium? 
When the canvasser for “Hoople'’s 
Flour” hands my wife an egg- 
timer at the door. is he giving her 
a premium, or is he merely adver- 
tising flour? 

Like many other related things, 
it is sometimes hard to draw the 
line between premiums and novel- 
ties, but in general the former 
may be called the accessory after 
the fact, and the latter the acces- 
sory before the fact. In other 
words, your premium is a reward 
for your patronage, based upon 
the giver’s idea of what will in- 
terest you. As a rule, the novelty 
represents the same value whether 


you have ever traded with the 
giver of it or not. 

The cost of the article has lit. 
tle to do with its classification as 
a premium or a novelty. The cof. 
fee manufacturer who offered a 
percolator free of charge was of. 
fering a novelty. For no previous 
purchase of coffee was required to 
secure the percolator. It was use- 
less until a certain parchment disk 
was obtained, which could be pro- 
cured only in packages of a cer- 
tain brand of coffee. Thus what 
would seem to be a premium, on 
account of its expensive charac- 
ter, is in reality a novelty. The 
premium is a reward, and the noy- 
elty is an inducement, without re- 
gard to intrinsic values. 

In fact the value of premiums 
varies all the way from a six- 
hundred-dollar trip to Europe to 
a nickel nail file. But they are 
usually—indeed I think it safe to 
say universally—awarded in pro- 
portion to the amount of money 
actually spent with the giver of 
the premium. Whether the total 
sum was actually spent by the 
recipient or not, the premium rep- 
resents a certain sum spent by 
somebody, individual or aggregate, 
Where prizes are offered for the 
solution of puzzles, or for the 
greatest number of subscriptions, 
orders, etc., they are not, proper- 
ly speaking, premiums. A prize is 
a gamble, because the _ total 
amount of receipts is entirely a 
matter of uncertainty. And what- 
ever else may be said against the 
premium as a trade getter, it can- 
not be accused of that, because it 
is a reward for a certain amount 
of business which must’ actually 
have been transacted. Even in 
cases where a premium is offered 
for every tenth wrapper from a 
gum-vending machine, or for win- 
ning numbers on a roulette wheel 
attached to the cash register, the 
chances can be mathematically de- 
termined, and the proprietor is ab- 
solutely certain to get his money 
before he hands out the premium. 

The premium business 1s not or- 
ganized on a_ speculative basis. 
The dealer knows how much his 
premiums cost him, and can fig- 
ure just the amount of gross sales 
for which he can afford to award 
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them, The customer knows, with 

more or less certainty regarding 

quality, just what he is going to 

get with purchases of a certain 
yolume. And he can easily tell by 
comparison whether prices have 
been raised to cover the premiums, 
and is free to buy where he be- 
lieves he is getting the most for 
his money. 

Methods of awarding premiums 
are too familiar to need lengthy 
description. Coupons, certificates, 
duebills, merchandise bonds, wrap- 
pers, trade-marks cut from pack- 
ages, trading stamps, cards to be 
punched with amounts, are all 
variations of the same system; a 
method of giving the individual 
customer credit for past transac- 
tions, which can be accumulated 
with future purchases to earn a 
premium. When a specific pre- 
mium is offered to the most popu- 
lar or most beautiful woman, the 
question to be decided by popular 
vote, it is legitimate premium giv- 
ing within the meaning of our 
definition, so long as each vote 
represents a specific purchase. It 
is a prize offer, and a gamble, if 
each vote does not represent value 
received. 

In short, the giving of premiums 
amounts simply to the handing 
back to your customer a part of 
the profit vou have made by his 
trade. The per cent of profits 
thus handed back varies, of course, 
but 214 per cent is reasonable, 
and 5 per cent is generous, for a 
strictly retail business. Of course 
the value of the premium depends 
upon the margin of profit, and no 
arbitrary rule can be laid down. 

The articles offered are so wide 
in their variety, that it would in- 
deed be difficult to name some- 
thing which is not offered some- 
where as apremium. Even stand- 
ard, trade-marked goods get into 
premium lists now and again, in 
spite of the makers’ attempts to 
protect the local dealer by main- 
taining the price. Furniture of 
every description, toilet articles, 
jewelry, silverware, books, wear- 
ing apparel, bicycles, automobiles, 
Pianos, horses and wagons—pretty 
nearly anything you want can be 
obtained as a premium. Some 
concerns have even developed the 
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MEMPHIS, “the big, live-wire 
city,” is booming. Thriving and 
flourishing of itself as a manufac- 











turing centre, it naturally shares 





in the prosperity of the wonder- 





fully developing section of which 





it is the centre and market, 

Nineteen people out of every 
twenty in MEMPHIS and vicin- 
ity are reached by advertisers 
through the columns of THE 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL. 

How much can the average ad- 
vertiser afford to pay to reach 
that lonesome twentieth? 

There are nearly 9,000 homes in 
the city of MEMPHIS alone, in 
which THE COMMERCIAL AP- 
PEAL is the only daily news- 
paper regularly taken. Can they 
be profitably ignored? 

In circulation and as a news- 
paper product, THE COMMER- 
CIAL APPEAL leads the South. 
In round figures, it puts out over 
50,000 copies daily, over 80,000 
Sunday, and its Weekly circulates 
among the farmers and planters 
of the Southwest, over 90,000 
copies each issue. 

A magnificent field and a thor- 
oughly effective and economical 
advertising medium. 

We have convincing facts and 
figures in abundance and will pro- 
duce them any time, anywhere, 
you say. . 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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premium department to such an 


extent that it constitutes a profit-. 


earning mail-order division, and 
is run entirely separate from the 
rest of the business. Premiums 
are sold for cash, for part cash 
and part “certificates,” or they are 
given for all certificates. Maybe 
it would be unfair to say that 
some concerns are in the premium 
business and are selling a manu- 
factured product on the side, but 
that is practically what it amounts 
to. They certainly have found 
premiums worth a lot of atten- 
tion, and the premiums, while un- 
deniably boosting the main line of 
business, have developed a lucra- 
tive side line of their own. 

This subject is too big, and 
too important, to be covered in a 
single article. I have not touched 
upon the subjects of how and why 
the giving of premiums builds 
business. I have not told where 
the premiums come from, how 
they are got into the hands of the 
merchant. and finally disposed of. 
Those things must be reserved for 
future articles in this series. 

When I started out to learn 
about premiums, I thought that 
the chief demand for them came 
from the smaller towns, and that 
I should not find them much in 
evidence in the large cities. I 
was wrong. For where the far- 
mer’s wife is saving coupons from 
coffee packages to get a washing 
machine, the flat-dweller’s desire 
for a phonograph impels him to 
trade at the stores where he gets 
a certain kind of a credit-slip. 
Perhaps it is only another indica- 
tion of the universality of what 
we are pleased to call human 
nature. 

(To be continued) 


A. C. Keifer, of Indianapolis, has 
become actively interested in the _pub- 
lication of the Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Tribune as business manager. Mr. 
Keifer goes to the Tribune from the 
Indianapolis Sun, with which he has 
been connected since he, with others, 
founded it in 1888. 


Clyde E. Kirk, advertising manager 
for the Moline Plow Company, Moline, 
Tll., for the last eleven years, has re- 
signed his position; effective at once. 
W. L. Clark, for the last two years a 
member of the sales force of the same 
company, is named to succeed him. 


INK 


GENERAL ELECTRIC AND BATH. 
TUB TRUST ORDERED. 
DISSOLVED 


The government during the past 
has won suits in the Federal Creek 
against two so-called “trusts,” 
known in the advertising field, the Gem. 
eral Electric Company and the Stand- 
ard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, 
and their dissolution has been ordered 

In the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Ohio Ju 
John M. Killits rendered a decree on ge 
tober 12 in favor of the Government 
in the case brought by the United 
States Attorney-General last summer, 
in Cleveland against the General Elec. 
tric Company and about forty subsidiary 
companies controlled by .the Generali 
Electric Company, under the Sherman 
anti-trust law. 

The decree in effect orders the Gen- 
eral Electric Company to conduct all 
its business under its own name and 
the dissolution of the National Electric 
Lamp Company and about thirty-five 
subsidiary corporations. _ The petition 
was dismissed as to the Kentucky Elec. 
trical Company. 

The contention of the Government 
was that the General Electric Company 
and its subsidiary corporations had en- 
tered into an unlawful combination in 
restraint of trade. ‘ 

In the United States Circuit Court 
at Baltimore, October 18, Judge Fhe 
C. Rose rendered a decision in favor: 
of the Government in its dissolution 
suit against the Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company and others, 
the so-called ‘‘Bathtub Trust.” 

The decision is most sweeping in its 
character. The Government counsel 
says that the decision supports the 
Government’s contention on every point, 

The action was brought under the 
Sherman anti-trust law. In case of an 
appeal it will go direct to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

While this decision is in a separate 
case from the criminal action against 
the alleged trust at Detroit, the pro 
ceedings concern the same subject mat- 
ter and are against the same defendants,. 

According to the prevailing opinion 
the enamel ware put out by the con- 
cerns, although manufactured by means 
of the automatic dredger of Wayman, 
is absolutely unpatented, and anyone 
may sell it as freely as a loaf of bread. 


‘ 


+ 0+ 


George PL Reid, who was with the 
Gunning System up to three years ago. 
and after that with the Cusack Com- 
pany, and the Burton System of Rich- 
mond, Va., is covering Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin for the National Printing and En- 
graving Company, Chicago. 


_J. W. Jay has severed his connec: 
tion, in the cape of advertising 
manager, with the M. Rumely Com: 
pany, La Porte, Indiana, and in the 
future will be connected with the 


atmaapen Advertising Agency, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 
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Your 
if convesie® 


GREATER DOLGEVILLE 
DOLGEVILLE 
N.Y. 


DOCKSTADER 
rn on October 3, 1911. 


New York American, 
Broadway & Park Place 
New York City. 
Neesrs:~ 


. Please find express order for $2.80 
to pay ‘for the enc’osed advertisement. 
Your ad. certainly brought results 
Yor it put me in touch with one of the best 
preeemen I ever had, 


Thanking you for the splendid 
service given, I remain 


Yours most reepectfully, 


The Best Classified and “Want Ad” Medium in the East. 
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SALES CONVENTIONS— 
“THE REVIVAL MEET- 
INGS OF BUSINESS” 





THE GOOD ACCOMPLISHED BY CON- 
FERENCES OF MEN RESPONSIBLE 
FOR SALES—HOW THE MOST IS 
MADE OF THE TIME OF HIGH- 
PRICED MEN—WHAT THE DISCUS- 
SION OF SPECIAL PLANS BRINGS 
FORTH—AN ADVERTISING MAN’S 
IMPRESSIONS OF SALESMEN’S “EX- 
PERIENCE MEETINGS” 





By S. Roland Hail. 


Despite the criticism of “re- 
vival meetings”. and the profes- 
sional evangelist, you know what 
the religious revival has been 
doing for churches for genera- 
tions. 

Things in the church get into 
a rut; this brother and _ that 
brother go wrong; others neglect 
their church duties; collections and 
congregations fall off; stagnation 
prevails. An earnest revivalist, 
one who knows the job, is en- 
gaged. He sails into the lax 
church folks; he gets after the 
outsiders. He knows how to get 
people to sing; he knows how 
to make them pray; he knows how 
to hit their responsive chords. 
And soon he has the church en- 
gine under a full head of steam 
again. Maybe the full pressure 
doesn’t last, but it’s there for a 
while anyhow. Call it psycho- 
logical instead of religious, if you 
will, but the practical result is 
brought about just the same. 

It costs a lot of money to take 
high-salaried superintendents or 
managers of sales territory, or 
crackerjack salesmen away from 
their work for a week, and to 
bring them into the home office 
for a general conference. But 
such conferences, like revivals, 
are necessary now and then to 
keep business from getting into 
a rut. 

It is said that one of the hard- 
est things that the competitors of 
a certain famous sales organiza- 
tion have to overcome is the con- 
stant change of attack of that fa- 
mous sales organization. It is 
never in a rut, never asleep; it 
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always has something new up its 
sleeve. Before its men have a 
Luaace to grow stale, a new cop. 
ference and new plans rekindle 
their energies. An advertising 
man at the home office of this 
concern says, with respect to the 
conferences of the company’s club 
of leading salesmen: 

“There were 188 members of 
ihe club last year, and nearly 
every member had one or more 
selling hints that were new to the 
rest “of the men, so you can 
easily see that when these men 
leave at the end of the week they 
are more enthusiastic (which 1s 
our strong point), they have more 
new ideas as to how to better 
themselves and the business; and 
the interest taken in them by the 
company, besides the week of en- 
joyment and freedom from busi- 
ness, puts them in better condition 
all round. Each member is bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm, and 
when he goes back to his terri- 
tory he mentally vows to be a 
member the next year and, if pos- 
sible, to bring another man with 


im. 

“While this costs the company 
thousands of dollars, it feels well 
repaid, because the men realize 
that an interest is being taken in 
each one of them personally, and 
their enthusiasm goads them on 
to greater conquests, which ulti- 
mately. points out to them the 
road to success, wealth and hap- 
piness.” 

But high-priced men are not 
always called in merely for a gen- 
eral discussion of several days or 
a week. The call may be special. 
On one occasion, a great strike 
was the cause of another large 
selling organization calling in- its 
leaders for the purpose of dis- 
cussing how a change might be 
made in selling plans, so that the 
business might not be seriously 
hurt by the panicky industrial 
condition. And to-day the com- 
pany’s officers refer with pride to 
the fact that at that conference 
plans were perfected for special- 
izing on those products of the 
company that were not used by 
the industrial workers, with the 
result that the business was kept 
well up to the mark, despite the 
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long industria! depression. It is 
not pleasant to think of what 
might have happened but for this 
quick conference and change of 
plans. 

Two days spent at a recent sales 
conference were two of the most 
enjoyable days of I911 to me. 
The forty or fifty men that made 
up that conference were picked 
men, top-notchers. They had 
seen the brunt of battle, with 
big customers and little ones, 
with business good and business 
bad. They were managers of 
other salesmen, commanding from 
twenty to thirty each. They were 
resourceful, strong-jawed, confi- 
dent, well-dressed, good mixers, 
but ready to go to the mat with 
you on any important question. 

It was a treat to hear these 
men talk, as they were called on 
by the president of the company 
to give their experiences and 
opinions on certain phases of the 
company’s work, 

For an entire morning the sub- 
ject was up of how to find suit- 


able raw material for vacant 
salesmen’s positions; of how to 
whip that raw material into shape 
or to discover as quickly as pos- 
sible that it couldn’t be whipped 
into shape and let the man go 
without incurring useless expense 
or wasting time; of how the sales 
manager’s individuality had to be 
impressed on the new candidate; 
of how the man had to be coached 
to depend on himself. Some of 
the remarks dropped by the wise 
president and chairman of the 
conference were significant: 

“We can’t expect, gentlemen, 
to employ ten men and get ten 
brilliant salesmen. The brilliant 
man will probably not be found 
once in ten times. He will take 
care of himself. The great prob- 
lem before us is increasing the 
eficiency of the nine ordinary 
men. If we can increase the or- 
dinary salesman’s percentage a 
few points, we shall do big 
things.” 

“I consider the fact that we 
keep in our business twenty-five 
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per’ cent more of the men who 
have passed through our training 
school than we did of the men 
who went to work without train- 
ing, of the utmost importance. 
Three hundred and thirty dollars 
is not too much to pay for train- 
ing if we can make a man efficient 
and hold him appreciably longer 
than we used to do; I believe that 
it is conservative to say that 
changes in our _ representatives 
cost the company not less than 
$500 each.” 

“The important thing in this 
business is to hold the business 
that we get. If, as it seems, the 
training school men are more 
earnest and conscientious, make 
their sales on the right basis and 
hold customers better, we needn't 
worry about their not closing 
more business than the old un- 
trained men.” 

As I saw important policies 
threshed out thoroughly and de- 
cided, I suspected more than once 
that that shrewd general of busi- 
ness directing the convention had 
beforehand come to a decision as 
to what ought to be done, but 
was putting the matter through 
his convention to be assured he 
was right and, better still, to 
have his lieutenants feel that they 
had actually decided the new pol- 
icy, and to have that enthusiasm 
that such feeling brings. 

When a special subject was to 
be discussed this business gen- 
eral always had a strong man 
ready to open it; he took no 
chance of having a discussion 
tame. None of them was tame; 
at. times it was hard to get. the 
floor to say what you felt you 
had to say. 

It sounds odd to hear that a 
great food products concern spent 
considerable time at one of its 
recent sales conferences discuss- 
ing just the subject of how to 
present the company’s celebrated 
high-priced vinegar. And, yet, if 
you saw a report of the interest- 
ing demonstrations and the meaty 
sales argument set forth by that 
company’s most successful vine- 
gar salesmen in the discussion of 
that subject, you wouldn’t won- 
der. You would be agreeably 
surprised at. the wealth of inter- 
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esting, effective argument about 
good vinegar but not surprised 
that grocers are induced to buy it 
and are successfully trained how 
to sell it to their customers. And 
you would understand why these 
large selling organizations require 
their men to specialize on certain 
products now and then as a means 
both of increasing efficiency and 
of regulating sales work to fac- 
tory output. 

Another food products concern 
took up considerable time at a 
conference discussing how to get 
around the reluctance of house- 
keepers to buy the company’s 
higher-priced goods. And what 
do you suppose was the result? 
One salesman got up and told 
how a certain shrewd grocer got 
around the objection by naming 
the price of the cakes as so much 
a dozen instead of so much a 
pound, there being about two 
dozen in a pound; and a valua- 
ble new idea was put into the 
organization. 

To cap the climax, these big 
business evangelists, these sales 
generals, usually hold back some 
interesting, favorable announce- 
ment until near the end of the 
convention. Maybe it is a better 
contract, a better commission on 
something, a needed new policy 
on some phase of the selling end 
of the business; at any rate, it 
is just the thing that is needed 
to send the men back on the job 
with new force that shows itself 
for months to come in the sales 
figures. 

Great is the sales conference; 
and the advertising man can 
spend his time to no better ad- 
vantage than in hearing the ex- 
periences and views of the capable 
men who have the job of cashing 
in on the advertising. 


————_+9 > —__—_—. 


BECOMES NEW YORK MANAGER 





William G. Palmer has assumed the 
position of New York manager for 
Charles W. Hoyt. of New Haven and 
New York. Mr. Palmer, until recently, 
has been New -York sales manager for 
the United Brokerage Company, a na- 
tional sales organization of grocer 
merchandise. Previous to this wor 
Mr. Palmer had a broad experience in 
advertising and trade paper journalism. 


























DO YOU KNOW who owns 
that well-kept farm with the big 
red barn, the farm where the 
corn yields so heavily, where the 
blue grass grows so thick, where 
the feed-lots and pastures are al- 
ways occupied by well-bred live 
stock, where everything from the 
fences to the furnishings of the 
farmhouse itself reveals thrift, 
and bears an unmistakable air of 
superiority over most of the other 
farm places in the same commu- 
nity? Let us tell you: 


He is one of a group of 100,000 
men, constituting the flower of 
the farming community in the 
Middle West. 


He is essentially the QUALITY 
man of his locality. Everything 
around him proves that he recog- 
nizes clearly and draws the lines 
sharply between “trash” and real 
things. 

The ordinary farm paper that 
comes unbidden to his mail box 
he rarely reads. It is not his 
style. 

Do you want to do business 
with the big man with the big 
barn? Do you want to talk to 
the solid men of the best farming 
districts in the Mid West States? 
If so, you can have no difficulty 
in naking up your mind how to 
do it. 

These men are BREEDER’S 
GAZETTE MEN wherever you 
find them. They not only read 
it and study it themselves, but 
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more than 10,000 of them—men 
who could not be hired to do 
such work under any circum- 
stances—annually gather up the 
names and the dollars of the 
most progressive of their neigh- 
bors and send them in as addi- 
tions or renewals to the paid sub- 
scription list of The Gazette! 


So far, therefore, as concerns 
the personnel of The Gazette’s 
constituency, it is an absolutely 
conservative statement to assert 
that no such body of men in re- 
spect to standing and influence 
in their respective communities is 
represented by the circulation of 
any other agricultural newspaper 
in the United States. Average 
circulation thirty-four weeks end- 
ing August 23—90,108. 

The Gazette stands for quality 
first, last and all the time; qual- 
ity in itself, quality in the char- 
acter of its circulation and qual- 
ity in the character of the ma- 
terials and supplies with which 
its readers work. 

The Gazette is not distributed 
gratuitously, but we shall deem 
it a privilege to mail a few recent 
issues to anyone asking for them. 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


542 South Dearborn Street . 
CHICAGO — 
Or 
Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. 
41 Park Row, 


New York, N. Y. 
Gro. W. Hersert, Inc., 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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How many two-cent afternoon 
papers can you think of that 
have over 40,000 circulation? 


How many of them are pub- | 


lished in cities of less than 
170,000 population? Only one, 
and that is the 


Toledo Blade 


which paper enjoys the unique 
distinction of circulating one 


paper for every four persons 
in Toledo. 


Mind you, this is two-cent af- 
ternoon circulation. 


No wonder the BLADE car- 
ried more foreign, more classi- 
fied and more local advertising 
than any other Toledo news- 
paper. 


The Toledo 
Weekly Blade 


is one of the great weekly pa- 
pers of America and a great 
mail order medium. 


Circulation 240,000 weekly. 


Flat rate 60 cents per line. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


Managers Foreign Advertising, 


250 Fifth Ave. Steger Bldg. 
New York. Chicago. 





“PUTTING ONE OVER” on 
HUMAN NATURE 


EXPERIENCE PROVED THAT IT PAYS 
TO ASSUME YOUR READER WANTS 
YOUR GOODS, INSTEAD OF ASKING 
HIM IF HE DOES—NUMBERING 
BOOKLETS AND HOLDING THEM For 
CORRECT ADDRESS PROVED A PULLER 
—PEOPLE LIKE TO BE PUSHED 
INTO BUYING TO SPARE THEM- 
SELVES THE RESPONSIBILITY 


By Milton Bejach, 
Advertisin anager, 
om Rng ag jie ——— 

Ask a man whether you may 
send him your booklet, advertis- 
ing plates or other matter you 
want him to have and use, the 
chances are more than even that 
he will pay no attention to your 
letter or advertisement. 

Write again to the same man, 
tell him you are holding his copy 
of your booklet or his set of ad- 
vertising plates and ask him 
where and how he wants the book 
or plates delivered, and you'll find 
the chances are better than even 
that vou’ll get a reply, telling you 
what to do with your booklet or 
where and how to deliver it. If 
it is advertising plates you want 
him to have and use, you can get 
him to ask for them indirectly 
and get him to use them, if the 
proper pressure is applied. 

No man wants to put himself 
under obligations to another, if he 
can help it. That is why the most 
successful salesmen do not ask a 
man whether or not he wants to 
buy. They assume he will buy. 
They do not ask him whether he 
wid or will not sign the order, 
they place a pencil in his hand, 
the order blank on his desk and 
say, “Sign it here.” Most men 
want to be pushed into buying. 
The obligation is removed from 
their shoulders to those of the 
seller. 

The same psychological reason 
is behind the pull in a piece of 
printed matter or letter.. Ask a 
man if he wants a booklet, and 
he at once assumes that he is un- 
der some obligation to you. No 
matter if you state in bold-face 
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type that he is not to consider 
himself obligated. The impres- 
sion is there. 

Put it in a different way: 

“We are holding copy number 
237 of our booklet, ‘Bookkeeping 
Without Books’ for you. Would 
you rather have it sent to your 
home? Would it suit you better 
to have it sent by express? We 
want you to have this work and 
want to be certain that it reaches 
you where it will be most conven- 
ient for you. The book will be 
held for you until September 30, 


so please do not neglect using | 


the postal card.” 

When your prospect learns that 
a book with a certain number has 
been laid aside for his use there is 
another psychological. pull. He 
reasons: “That book must be 
worth having, they number each 
one. I’d better fill out the postal 
right away.” 


The difference between a re- | 
quest for a request for a book | 


and an assumption that the pros- 
pect would want it and a request 


for shipping instructions was 14 | 
per cent. in a case that came un- | 
der my observation recently. It | 


is still too soon to determine the 
difference this increased percent- 
age of inquiries will work in the 
sales, but if the present percent- 
age of sales to inquiries works 
out there will be quite a few dol- 
lars velvet at the end of the cam- 
paign. 

Most manufacturers who adver- 


tise and sell through the retailer | 


want the retailer to do some local 
newspaper advertising. They of- 
fer electrotypes free of charge and 


many send them by express pre- | 


paid. A great many manufactur- 
ers send out a specimen sheet of 
retailer’s advertisements with a 
polite note that these electros may 
be had for the asking. 


The retailer doesn’t want to ask. | 


He wants somebody to ask him. 
That’s human nature and _ the 
more we know about human na- 
ture the more effective we can 
make our advertising. 

So the wise manufacturer as- 
sumes that the retailer wants the 
electros and writes him for ship- 
ping instructions. He gets them, 
a lot more of them than if he 
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45,588 


This ‘is the splendid net paid 
daily average circulation of 
the SYRACUSE POST- 
STANDARD for the month 
of September 1911. These fig- 
ures show a gratifying gain 
over the preceding month, as 
usual. 


The circulation of the 


Syracuse 
Post-Standard 


has been built along solid lines. 
No schemes or premiums have 
been used to build it up. The 
subscribers want it for its 
value as a newspaper. For this 
reason it has greater value for 
an advertiser. 

It is result-producing in char- 
acter. 

It is probably for this reason 
that the POST-STANDARD 
carries a larger volume of ad- 
vertising than any other Syra- 
cuse newspaper at from 25% 
to 200% higher rates than 
paid the other papers. 


REGARDING ADVERTISING 
During September, the POST- 
STANDARD issuing six days 
a week, carried nearly 2000 
inches more advertising than 
the Syracuse Herald, issuing 


| seven days each week, and 


over 6000 inches more than 
the Syracuse Journal. 

The POST -STANDARD 
showed a gain of 3940 inches 


| over the same month of 1910. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


Managers Foreign Advertising, 


250 Fifth Ave. ew Bldg. 
New York. icago. 
















asked, “May I ship you these 
plates ?” 

After the plates have been sent 
the manufacturer would like to 
know whether or not they were 
used. Some give up real money 
to clipping bureaus to find out. 
Others have a way of their own. 

One way and a good way is to 
follow up the shipment with a 
letter assuming that the retailer 
would like help in the preparation 
of his advertising. copy. He is 
not asked whether he wants the 
help. Not a bit of it. He knows 
all there is to know about copy- 
writing. But assuming that he 
knows a lot about advertising, like 
every capable advertising man, he 
will appreciate as well as give 
tips on composition, space, posi- 
tion, etc.; he will mail copies of 
newspapers containing his adver- 
tisements of the manufacturer’s 
goods to the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising department who are un- 
der obligations to him for what 
they can learn about advertising 
from him. 

After the copies of the newspa- 
pers are in, the rest is easy. 

The men who wrote Scripture 
knew something about human na- 
ture. 

Speaking of salvation they did 
not ask, “Do you want it?” but 
“Here it is, come get it quickly.” 

The more I think of it, the bet- 
ter I like the ancient plan of copy- 
writing. 

_—_ tor 


AD CLUB OUT FOR CHARITY 


The Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club went 
into the Lyceum Theatre of that city 
the evening of October 9 and 10 and 
gave two performances of vaudeville 
for the benefit of a local charity, the 
Infants’ Summer Hospital. Both the 
words and music of every song, as well 
as the composition and arrangement 
of every act, which included two play- 
lets, were written by members of the 
club, and the parts taken by them. 
Fashionable folk of Rochester backed 
up the enterprise with their attendance 
and more than $8,000 was realized. 

On the first day of the performance 
the Ad Club gave a noon-day parade 
which was nothing short of spectacular. 
The mayor, who is an honorary member 
of the club, donated the municipal band 
of forty pieces which headed the 
pageant. Following the band came 200 
members of the club, wens spectac- 
ular baby caps and bibs. All of them 
had hold of a rope, and at the end of 
the rope was a huge baby wagon in 
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which were ensconced the two bj 
members of the club (each aaa 
more than 250 pounds) dremel & 
babies, and carrying a banner which 
read, “Results of the Work at the 
~~ ——. 

n Thursday, the 19th, th 
holds its first fall dinner, which ae 
last in the administration of President 
William H. Campbell. The speakers 
will be Thomas E. Dockrell, of New 
York, and Edward C. Hard, of Buffalo, 

n the following Thursday evening, 
the club will elect officers. There are 
two tickets in the field. The candidates 
for president are Herbert W. Bramley 
of the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Com. 
any, and Theodore F. Pevear, of the 

yers Advertising Agency. 


———_+ e+ _ 


CLEVER INVITATIONS OF THE 
PORTLAND, OREGON, AD 
CLUB 


. The Portland Ad Club recently 
issued two cleverly gotten-up invita- 
tions. The first took the form of a 
ticket with enough coupons to take 
the holder on an “Advertising Tour 
Around the World.” The club con. 
tracted, when the ticket holder had 
subscribed to the allegation that he 
was “of sound mind, good health and 
of an infernally good appetite,” to take 
the passengers on the most rapid tour 
of the civilized world, the trip to in- 
clude, in an hour and a quarter, visits 
to England, Japan, Norway, Holland 
and weden. At each station the 
ticket entitled the traveler to be con- 
veyed through the advertising mazes 
of the country. 

The other was a card with the real 
cowboy thrill bidding each member to 
“bring in” himself and “a 
buck from another herd.” 
Round-up Smoker.” “Get 
land Ad Club Brand on that 


land E Maver- 
ick,” was one of its bon mots. 


————+e+—___- 


BOSTON ADVERTISING AGENTS 
NOW ORGANIZE 


The new Boston Advertising Agents 
Association include the Hum- 
ew ep the Walter C. Lewis 

ompany, the James T. Wetherald Ad- 
vertising Agency, the J. W. Barber 
Company, the Boston News Bureau, the 
Franklin P. Shumway Company, Wood, 
Putnam & Wood, the P. F. O’Keefe 
Advertising Agency and E. D. Kollock. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, Allen H ood; vice-presi- 
dent, Henry B. Humphrey; secretary 
and treasurer, P. F. O’Keefe. These 
officers constitute the executive commit- 
tee of the association. 

The organization of the agents is ex- 
pected to exert a beneficial influence on 
the entire New England field and put 
an end to rate-cutting and other un- 
desirable means of securing business. 

—_———__+o--——____—__ 


Charles H. DeForest has organized 
the DeForest Advertising gency, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Advertising Data Cards 


» In order to give advertisers 
a better knowledge of our 
agency, and of the practices 
prevailing in the better type 
of advertising agencies to- 
day, we recently published a 
set of twenty advertising data 
cards which state briefly, 
but clearly, certain, inside es- 
sentials of magazine adver- 
tising, newspaper advertis- 
ing, price demoralization, 
sampling, plates, art work, 
printing, distribution, chang- 
ing copy, agency responsibil- 
ity, agency services, etc. 


About 625 Sets 
Have Been Presented 


@ So many letters of commendation 
have been received from advertisers 
regarding these cards that they may 
shortly appear in book form.’ Also a 
second set (Series B) is contemplated. 


@ Meanwhile, any general 
advertiser, desiring aset, can 
have it (without strings) if 
he will wnte on his bus- 
iness stationery and sign his 
official title, or position, 


Advertising Agency 


31 East 22d Street, New York 
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GETTING FRESH MATERIAL 
IN FORM LETTERS 





THE DANGERS OF THE “PARAGRAPH 
SYSTEM” — GETTING A _ FRESH 
VIEW-POINT FROM YOUR OWN CUS- 
TOMERS—SOME EXAMPLES FROM 
REAL FORM LETTERS 


— 


By John P. Wilder. 


When the sales manager sends 
in a hurry call for help because 
sales are falling off in a certain 
department, the advertising man- 
ager turns instinctively to his 
compendium of form letter para- 
graphs, and shoots out a series 
calculated to stir things up a bit. 
If things don’t “stir” to any ap- 
preciable extent, why the sales 
torce needs an additional dose of 
ginger, or “competition has been 
especially active of late.” When, 
as a matter of fact, you can’t ex- 
pect a man to enthuse over para- 
graphs 9, 17 and 22 so soon after 
receiving, as a part of thé pre- 
vious follow-up, paragraphs 13, 9 
and 63. Like seeing the stuffed 
policeman at the door of the dime 
museum, he is quick to detect the 
fact that it isn’t real, and the sus- 
picion intrudes that somebody is 
trying to make a fool of him. 

Why do such things happen ?— 
for they do happen, though of 
course never in our office. Is the 
paragraph system altogether use- 
less? 

The very first requisite in writ- 
ing a form letter is to have some- 
thing to write about. A letter 
is a message, and one of the char- 
acteristics of a message is news; 
something the recipient has never 
heard betore, or a fresh view-po_nt 
on an old topic. The paragraph 
system is an excellent means of 
preserving modes of expression 
and types of argument, but it 
needs a continuous supply of 
fresh matter, else its products 
are stale as last week’s newspaper. 

But the sales manager comes in 
with his emergency call. We 
haven’t anything to say on that 
subject particularly; we _ reall 
have said all there is to be said, 
don’t you know; but if it is 
really necessary to get something 





out quick—oh, 
book. 

Now most advertising depart. 
ments—I had almost writen a 
advertising departments—have 3 
mine of good material which 
needs only the working, and g 
great many never realize that the 
pay dirt is within a thousand 
miles. This mine is a good place 
to go when there doesn’t seem to 
be anything special to write about, 
I mean the files of letters people 
have written about the product, 
Whether they are kicks or boosts 
there won’t be many of them writ. 
ten from the same view-point, 

I know a department where 
every letter that comes in, wheth- 
er complimentary or plain “roast,” 
is marked for the eye of every- 
body in the place, and filed ina 
special file where it can be got at 
immediately. I know another de- 
partment where, if by accident a 
letter of praise or censure reaches 
the advertising manager, some- 
body gets called down because it 
went to the wrong place. It 
isn’t his business to take care of 
complaints, you know. His job 
is simply to get the inquiry, and 
after that he washes his hands 
of the matter. The first men- 
tioned concern has a system of 
form letters which gets business. 

No two people approach a sub- 
ject from exactly the same angle. 
The same things do not appeal 
alike to everyone. The advertis- 
ing man is constantly striving to 
say the thing in a new way, and 
there are few advertising men 
who do not have a host of cus- 
tomers saying it for them,—if they 
will only listen, 

Here’s what a woman writes: 
“I have gotten into the habit of 
taking a nap before dinner, be- 
cause I know the vegetables can't 
burn or get cold in the cooker.” 
Of course the advertiser knew 
that the vegetables couldn’t burn, 
but what he didn’t know was what 
that particular woman thought 
about it. So a letter goes out, 
beginning: “Wouldn’t you like to 
be able to lie down for a rest 
while dinner is being cooked?” 
The point that is made is the 
same old point, of course, but 
the attack is entirely different. 


well, look in the 
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Another advantage of building 
the form letter out of the expres- 
sions of actual users, is that you 
are more certain to get a point of 
view which appeals to the people 
you want to interest. You may 
be deeply interested in how the 
thing is made, and its structural 
superiority. You may love to 
dwell upon the nicety with which 
the dovetailed corners dovetail, 
and your admiration may rise to 
the sublime upon contemplation 
of the hand-rubbed polish of the 
exterior. Very good arguments 
for once or twice, but the novelty 
can wear off when they are en- 
shrined in a paragraph book and 
ground out on an average of six 
times a year. 

The following extracts are 
taken verbatim from a series of 
three letters, sent to the same 
person, Each paragraph appears 
twice in the series of three letters: 

“It is of supreme importance 
to know what to feed baby if 
mother’s milk is lacking or insuf- 
ficient.” 

“Three things commend it: its 
composition, its palatability, and 
its low cost.” 

“Its composition instantly com- 
mends itself to the intelligence 
and common sense.” 

“It is strongly recommended b 
physicians as a substitute for cof- 
fee or tea, for it strengthens with- 
out any harmful effects. A cup 
of taken hot before retir- 
ing insures sound, refreshing 
sleep.” 

That is the danger of the para- 
graph system. It is liable to in- 
duce a stilted, stereotyped form 
of address, and the habit once 
formed is very hard to break. 

By no means, however, is it in- 
tended to cite the above as hor- 
rible examples. There may be 
good reasons of which the present 
writer knows nothing why those 
particular phrases are kept re- 
curring in the follow-up. But, so 
far as personal opinion counts for 
anything, I can tell what impres- 
sion they made upon me when 
I read them in the letters. It was 
an old story which I had heard 
before, and it really wasn’t very 
interesting the first time. 


(To be continued) 
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Scope 


The 

Woman’s Home 
Companion 

is as broad as 


the scope of 


-a woman’s 


life. 




































STARTING A_ RAPID-FIRE 
DISTRIBUTION 





FOOTHOLD SECURED IN THE NEW 
YORK MARKET FOR NEW BOTTLED 
BEER BEFORE A BOTTLE LEFT THE 
BREWERY OR AN ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS RUN—HOW DOELGER DID IT 


By C. H. Willard. 

Six months ago a leading brew- 
er in New York City started a 
newspaper and painted sign cam- 
paign there to make a market for 
a new bottled beer. He did not 
run an inch of advertising or 
painted display until he had 
seventy-five per cent of the deal- 
ers sold. And in a large propor- 
tion of the cases he made no at- 
tempt to sell the dealers until he 
had first sold the customers, and 
started a demand. 

When the bottles first began to 
leave the brewery, the advertising 
began to run. The campaign has 
now spread into New England, 
up New York State and down 
into the warm weather zone in 
Florida and Louisiana. Wherever 
the goods are being sold to deal- 
ers, the brewer is following up 
the sale with advertising support, 
and the results are exceeding the 
most glowing anticipations. It 
had been expected that it would 
be necessary to spend a million 
dollars during the first three years 
to establish a demand but it seems 
likely that before the appropria- 
tion is exhausted more than one 
distribution record will be broken. 

This New York brewer is Peter 
Doelger. Mr. Doelger has grown 
wealthy out of his draught beer 
and his real estate operations. 
His draught beer is sold over 
the bar in 235 of his own saloons 
as well as in others. But these 
saloons are of no use to him in 
his bottled beer campaign. The 
trade he is after is the high-class 
home trade, the restaurants and 
hotels, most of which must be 
reached through the dealer. “Fe- 
ter Doelger’s First Prize Bottled 
Beer” sells at as high a price as 
any beer in the country. It does 
not concede superiority to any St. 
Louis, Cincinnati or Milwaukee 
brand. In fact, you get the im- 
pression from reading the Doel- 
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ger advertisements that the Doel. 
ger beer is actually putting New 
York City on the map as a pro 
ducing center for first-class beer, 
in spite of the fact that there is at 
least one other brewer who jis 
making just that claim, 

The quick distribution of the 
Doelger article shows the advan-’ 
tage of starting with .a pedigree 
and proper bringing up. It has 
developed a number of valuable 
selling points. The Doelger brew- 
ery has always borne down strong 
on its sanitary features. It is 
fitted out somewhat lavishly with 








HOW DOELGER LOOMED IN PAINTED DIS- 
PLAYS 


tiling and people come from all 
over the city to see the beer go 
through all the various processes 
without being exposed to dust- 
laden air or careless handling. 
Even the bottles themselves are 
shaped more like champagne bot- 
tles than like the traditional beer 
bottles and are smooth to the 
touch and without blemish. Noth- 
ing has been neglected that would 
convey an idea of quality or that 
might be turned to account in‘ad- 
vertising, 

This condition enabled ‘the 
brewer to take a tactical advar- 
tage of a situation which had de- 
veloped in the enforcement of the 
pure food law last summer. At 
about that time, there were ru- 
mors of proposals to investigate 
this and that industry, in the way 
that the meat industry had been 
investigated, and after a_ time 
came the rumor that the brewing 
business was set down for a clean- 
ing up. The matter never got 
any further at that time than the 
rumor stage, but it nevertheless 
put it in the way of the Doelger 
people to make capital out of it 
in’ a telling way. : 
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N THE fist nine 
months of this year 
—January to Septer:- 
ee ber inclusive—the 


Morgen- Journal GAINED 56,319  saversin 


















In the same period the 
Staats-Zeitung 


LOST 257,376 adverts 


New-Yorker and Revue 


LOST 113,782  séversine 


I 
DESPAIR MISERY ANGUISH 34LOOM 


GLOOM 


THE REASON? 


Greater Circulation—The Morgen-Journal has more circulation than 











the other New York German Moming 
papers put together. 
Greater Results for Advertisers—Just one instance—a safety razor 
manufacturer sold 1,197 razors 
oes return, $1,017.45) with advertising in the Morgen-Journal costing 
72.80 


Are you overlooking the immense buying power of New York Germans—a German 
population larger than any other city in the world except Berlin ? 


THE MORGEN-JOURNAL, 18 Spruce St., New York 
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As soon as the,announcement 
was made that the industry might 
be investigated, the Doelgers 
rushed out with a newspaper ad- 
vertisement, half a page in space, 
and offered to hand over the key 
of the brewery to anybody, of- 
ficial or otherwise, who felt any 
desire to investigate it. It ran a 
picture to illuminate the idea. 


re 


The beer for family 
use, above all others, 
should be bottled at 
the Brewery 

Do you know that 
the only sanitary way 
of bottling beer is at 
mpty bottles can be 
thoroughly Sterilized and the filled bottles prop- 
erly Pasteurized! 
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STRIKING THE HOME-QUALITY NOTE 


After this, it ran another adver- 
tisement in which Uncle Sam was 
represented as marking an “O.K.” 
on a case of Doelger’s beer, a 
prophecy which no doubt became 
exaggerated in the minds of many 
into a performance. This was 
the more natural in that the ad- 
vertisement carried the following 
message to the President of the 
United States: “Mr. President, 
keep Dr. Wiley; we need him. 
We need many more like him for 
the protection of the health and 
the strength of our American na- 
tion. (Signed) Peter Doelger.” 

If this tour de force was not 
strictly in harmony with the spirit 
of the Boston convention, the fact 
that it set the dealers to smiling 
and ordering probably makes it 
more reprehensible! Both ads 
were heard from all over the 
country and brought in quite a 
number of dealers. 

The topical style is not charac- 
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teristic of all the Doelger copy, 
which is prepared and placed by 
the Allen Advertising Agency un. 
der the direction of Edward 
Schott, manager of the bottling 
department. On the whole, the 
intent is to familiarize the pub- 
lic with the name, appearance of 
the bottle and the argument for 
the beer. The copy steers miles 
away from the statistical and 
analytical copy of its chief com- 
petitor and brings out in a chatty 
though dignified way such facts 
as that the beer has the low 
alccholic content of three per 
cent, making it a beer especially 
fitted for the home, that it is the 
highest-priced beer brewed in the 
city and that this is in conse- 
quence of the excellence of the in- 
gredients and the care used in the 
preparation and handling of the 
product. The copy runs every 
other day in the principal papers 
of the city and the localities 
where distribution has been ef- 
fected. 

Painted signs were used in the 
city almost as soon as the news- 
paper copy began to run and post- 
ers were afterward used, cover- 
ing the city in a thorough man- 
ner. About $3,000 a month is 


Uncle Sam YOU must inspect & 
the Breweries themselves \ 


To the Honorable United States 
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MAKING COPY OUT OF DR. WILEY’S CRUSADE 


being spent on this end of the 
campaign. 

It is worth while noting that 
price maintenance is a fetich with 
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the Doelger people. Any dealer 
who cuts the price of the goods 
in order to move them quickly is 
cut off without a moment’s delay, 
and is forever outside the pale. 
——_-+or——_———"—"_ 


“CLUB-AT-LARGE’S” OPPOR- 
TUNITY 


The co-operative spirit, which nowa- 
days is so much abroad, has an inter- 
esting exemplification in the case of 
the Club-at-Large. The Club-at-Large 
was organized last summer just pre- 
vious to the Boston convention for the 
purpose of taking in such advertising 
men as were not members of any con- 
stituent club of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America. 

‘The Club-at-Large sent delegates to 
the Boston convention and its dues are 
now $5 a year, and for this the mem- 
ber receives the Voice, which is the 
organ of the A. A, C. A., and through 
the arrangement of the officers, the re- 
ports of the addresses and discussions 
at the monthly meetings of the Adver- 
tising Men’s Lenae of New York, to- 
gether with the ‘‘pastoral letters” of 
the League’s president, H. Inger- 
soll, of Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., 
which have occasioned a great deal of 
interest. It is this feature which sug- 
gests the co-operative spirit and which 
will give all the members of the Club- 
at-Large, not residents of New York 
City, the benefits of the league’s inter- 
esting and valuable lines of work and 
special investigations of advertising mat- 
ters. 





The league will follow this winter the 
educational programme of the National 
Association. Three addresses will be 
delivered each month by able and repre- 
sentative advertising men. These papers 
will be printed in inexpensive form and 
furnished free of cost to members of 
the league, In return they will permit 
a of the Club-at-Large to have 
them. 

Further advantages secured are that 
any of the members will have the privi- 
lege of buying at manufacturing cost 
the books published by the league, such 
as the forthcoming works of Professor 
Hollingsworth, of Columbia University, 
and Frank Alvah Parsons. 

The sangue has in operation an em- 
ployment bureau for bringing together 
advertisers and advertising men, and 
will extend to the members of the Club- 
at-Large the privilege of using it. Any 
person desiring to join the Club-at-Large 
should address Secretary P. S. Florea, 
Florea Advertising Agency, Indianapolis. 

—_—_———.¢-.9-> 


JOINS N. W. AYER & CO. 


_F. W. Geisler, for three years adver- 
tising manager of the Fuller & John- 
son Company, Madison, Wis., has _re- 
signed his position to accept a place 
with the N. W. Ayer & Son Advertis- 
ing Agency, Philadelphia. Mr. Geisler 
is a man of long experience in adver- 
tising work, having been connected with 
the Northern Electrical Company ad- 
vertising department previous to taking 
a position with the Fuller & Johnson 
Company. 
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Apply the hardest test you can 
conceive and you will find that 
one newspaper in New Orleans 
stands out above all the others. 


The 


New Orleans Item 


Leads the field in circulation, both 
daily and Sunday—(the most ex- 
travagant claim of any of the 
others is that it has “almost as 
much as the Item”). 

The highest type of newspaper . 
—with the best and most exten- 
sive news service, an influential 
editorial page,—an ideal woman’s 
page,—the newsiest sporting page, 
—a newspaper that has accom- 
plished more for the people of 
New Orleans in recent years than 
any other newspaper ;—the Item 
stands out in bold relief as the 
great big journalistic success of 
the Crescent City. 

Such is the medium the wise 
and discriminatirig advertiser se- 
lects first and always in his New 
Orleans campaign. 

The Item leads in local as well 
as general advertising. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg, New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 












HOW COAL MIGHT BE AD- 
VERTISED 





THERE IS AS MUCH DIFFERENCE IN 
COAL AS IN HORSES—COAL 
SHOULD BE SOLD TO HOUSEHOLD- 
ERS ON A GUARANTEED THERMAL 
UNIT BASIS SO THAT DEALERS 
MIGHT STAKE THEIR REPUTATION 
ON IT 





By J. George Frederick. 


If the average family consumer 
of coal knew what a docile easy- 
mark he usually is when pur- 
chasing coal, he would upset the 
smug, established order of coal- 
selling. 

Unless he is especially careful 
of his dealer, he will get just 
“coal,” for one thing. Under any 
condition, he gets a “short” ton— 
not the 2,240-pounds ton which 
the dealer himself gets when he 
buys. 

For years he has bought coal, 
as he has. bought very little else, 
on a nondescript, irresponsible 
basis which his wife refuses to 
apply to such a simple thing as 
soap-buying. Why specify care- 
fully a brand name for a five-cent 
article and not for six, seven and 
eight dollar goods? 

To-day coal is in the awkward 
position, precisely, that Limoges 
and Sevres china or Neufchatel 
cheese or Cologne perfume is in. 
It has stupidly allowed trade- 
mark value to center around a 
geographical name; in many 
cases, a name open to all comers. 
“Scranton” is one of the few an- 
thracite coal names a consumer 
can get hold of. Others are 
“Lackawanna,” “Lykens Valley,” 
“Lehigh,” etc.—every one a purely 
geographical name. 

Of course, the defense is put 
forward that these names apply 
to coal from a particular vein or 
seam, and that the quality does 
not vary. Also that since there 
are really only six big coal com- 
panies, the names do. not stand 
the same danger of mistreatment 
from which “Limoges” and other 
geographical names have  suf- 
fered. “ 

But these names have and do 
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suffer from this danger. There 
are to-day several competing 
companies selling “Scranton” ¢ 

for instance. The possible break. 
ing-up of coal combinations (now 
in process of decision in the 
higher Federal courts) together 
with the many exigencies of busi- 
ness, make it a very poor sort of 
business to build up trade-mark’ 
value for a name which anyone 
who chooses may use. Peculiar 
distributive conditions alone have 
kept these unprotected names 
from misuse. Consumers rarely 
call for any coal by name; only 
by size. And because of the close 
alliance of coal interests with rail- 
ways, and the convenience of 
having coal pockets located -on 
railroad sidings, it has gradually 
come about that coal dealers 
handle only one “line” of coal. 
Many dealers, indeed, are the di- 
rect representatives of the coal- 


‘carrying roads—in the same way 


that brewers have clinched their 
holds on saloons—through lens, 
loans and other ways. 

The general public. peacefully 
supposes that “coal is coal” and’ 
blames cartmen for carelessness 
or dealers for crookedness when 
one ton seems to vary from an- 
other. The plain scientific fact 
that there is as much difference in 
coal as in horses has hardly got- 
ten out, excepting to very large 
users of coal. There was a sen- 
sation and revolution in Boston 
half a dozen years ago when the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce 
committee demonstrated _ tech- 
nically and practically that the 
city’s manufacturers were losing 
actually millions of dollars by not 
purchasing coal on the basis of 
thermal heat units, instead of 
merely pounds of dead weight. 

Large users everywhere now 
buy coal in this manner. The 
U. S. Government, for instance, 
makes a contract with coal sup- 
pliers which is as like as two peas 
in a pod to the rebate contract 
which Mr. Mapes, of Cream 
of Wheat, makes with publica- 
tions. If the government finds a 
mess of coal averaging up to I5,- 
ooo heat units per ton, and the 
contract called for only 13,500, 
it grants a rebate; but if it aver- 
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“Strathmore Quality” 
Book and Cover 


Papers 


Their colors and textures “chime in” with 


your thoughts. 


They express the very mood of your 
printed message—lend it a delicate charm, 
a quiet dignity or a sturdy strength, as 
desired. 


In choosing stock for your advertising 
literature, ask your printer to show you 
the “‘Strathmore Quality” Sample Books 


—or we will send them. 


Strathmore Paper Company 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 


Successor to 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
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ages up only 12,000 the coal com- 
pany rebates. (Observe, how- 
ever, that Mr. Mapes’ plan is to 
buy on pure quantity alone, 
whereas the government’s plan 
is to buy on efficiency.) 

In this way, the careful buyers 
for large users get coal fully 40 
per cent cheaper than the house- 
holder. There is no reason why 
coal should not be sold to house- 
holders on a guaranteed thermal 
unit basis. The comments one 
hears about coal from household 





to the coal companies to com. 
plain. 

But suppose that instead of such 
a hit-and-miss standard of doing 
business, a coal company pro. 
vided a_ special trade-marked 
grade, guaranteed to maintain q 
thermal efficiency of, say, 14,000 
units. How much better satis. 
faction there would be all-around! 
Dealers would stake their reputa- 
tions on it and consumers could 
quit gambling with their coal and 
get something uniform and re- 
sponsible. Let 
those who want 
to, buy nonde- 
script grades but 








Buy Heat-Making Power, Not 
Just “Coal” 


There is as much difference in coal as in horses. 

Why should you pay for stuff that won’t burn—that 
“clinkers’” and burns up your grates in fact? 

The U. S. Government and all large users of coal 
wouldn’t think of buying coal except on the best unit 
test plan. 


Hearthfire Red-Ash Coal 


Is Sold Under a Heat Unit Guarantee 


You can buy it as safely as you buy anything else guar- 
anteed of good quality—if it doesn’t test up to 14,000 
heat units per ton, you needn’t pay for it. As a matter 
of fact “Hearthfire” runs closer to 15,000 than 14,000. 
Every piece comes from a particular “seam” of most 
selected, clean-burning, heat-making anthracite known, 

Don’t take what coal any dealer has—ask for coal by 
name, Here are the names of responsible dealers who will 
supply you promptly with this guaranteed coal. 


Wyoming Valley Coal Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 
| ARES RRND tien Sa 


AN IMAGINARY NEWSPAPER AD FOR ANTHRACITE COAL (LIST 
OF DEALERS TO BE APPENDED) 


for tangible, de- 
pendable, _ war- 
ranted goods at 
a price to com- 
pensate for the 
picked grade; 
here would be a 
modernly _mer- 
chandized article 
that would be 
bound to win, 
The fears that 
coal people now 
have about the 
thermal unit 
scheme are more 
or less foolish, 
They all have 
“seams” in their 
mines yielding a 
high degree of 
purity of fixed 
carbon, and 
therefore of 
high, thermal ef- 
ficiency; but 
they also have 
seams _ yielding 








users certainly are calculated to 
make one think it would be a 
very popular move. 

It has not been done, because 
the coal companies fear it some- 
what; but like the pure food law 
enforcement and other fearsome 
things, it is scientific and has to 
come. It will compel coal people 
to grade their product and 
standardize it better. To-day, 
even the dealer can’t tell whether 
or not his purchase will give uni- 
form satisfaction to his customers, 
and if he gets a streak of “hard 
luck”. and disastrous complaints, 
he is frequently too submissive 


less carbon and much _ greater 
percentages of volatile matter, 
sulphur, ash and moisture. So 
they cutely mix up the in- 
equalities into an Irish stew and 
get rid of the mess as a single 
entity. As well might you sup- 
pose that Procter & Gamble 
could afford to mix with Ivory 
Soap grade some of the cheap 
laundry soap it sells so as to dis- 
pose of the entire factory output 
as a single entity. : 

Coal is a combustible and its 


- quality is based on its degree of 


combustibility. When the “coal” 
you buy is full of non-combust- 
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ibles you have been imposed upon ; 
you have bought a pig in a poke. 
Nowadays such buying is as out- 
of-date as the green goods racket. 

Having standardized a line of 
coal, it is up to the coal com- 
panies working actively in ad- 
vertising co-operation with deal- 
ers, to do some educating of con- 
sumers along coal lines. The 
average household consumer 
doesn’t know a thing about his 
coal requirements. He _ usually 
has never even heard of “red 
ash” or “white ash” coal and 
their differences; he doesn’t know 
what kind of coal his plant re- 
quires. Whether he could to ad- 
vantage use smaller or larger 
coal, softer or harder coal, is 
more or less Greek to him. A 
clever argument about “free- 
burning” or “quick ignition” may 
land him; but whether he pays 
for it in larger quantity used up 
he doesn’t know. Yet the dif- 
ference between knowing and not 
knowing may mean not only the 
price of his wife’s new fall hat, 
but also temper, comfort and 
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the family health for five months, 

A bright, instructive booklet 
called “Help for your Coal 
Problems” would fetch immediate 
interest; and imprinted with local 
dealers’ names, and advertised in 
ads run by the coal company in 
newspapers in the cities where it 
has distribution, would almost 
automatically put a lot of life into 
coal selling. The names of the 
dealers printed in the newspaper 
ad would be a definite foundation 
for campaigns in cities of size; 
and special ads directed to apart- 
ment ‘house owners in very large 
cities would prove resultful. 

While this article is written 
with anthracite coal almost ex- 
clusively in mind, the bituminous 
coal-selling situation in the West 
is not essentially different. 


Ss 


J. F. Morrow, president and_ general 
manager of the Profitable Publicity 
Company of St. Louis and formerly 
connected with leading advertising 
agencies in the East, has been engaged 
by the St. Louis University School of 
Commerce and Finance to conduct its 
course in advertising the coming year. 
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for your desk so on, that you 





and be sugvective 


your desk they become buried under other papers; stowed in a drawer they 
are often mislaid. When you do need to refer to them you want them on 
hand for quick reference, for, to you minutes are valuable. 

Use a glass top on your desk—place your reference papers under it and 
they’ll never be lost. No matter how deep the pile of letters on your desk, 
your guiding charts and price lists will never be mislaid. They'll always be 
in the proper place, ready for instant reference. 

Under glass desk covers in offices both large and small, you'll find maps, 
discount tables, schedules, price lists, important memos, appointment sheets, 
and so on—constantly-needed papers of all kinds. Once use a glass desk top 
and you’ll never be without it. It will enable you to conserve the fleeting 
minutes—keep your desk systematic—give it a clean-cut business appearance 





You — like every 
other business man 
—have price lists, 
discount rates, and 


4 Keys 


need for constant 


reference. Kept on 





of order and clean- 
liness. 

We make glass desk 
tops to fit any 
size or shape of 
desk. Price de- 
ends on _ size. 
ell us the size 
of your desk top 
and we'll quote 
you prices—so low 
that you’ll be sur- 
prised. 


poe 











Chicago Mirror & Art Glass Co., *'° “euicago **** 



























MAKING A HOUSE ORGAN 
EFFECTIVE 





WHEN INTENDED FOR CONSUMERS 
IT MAY SHOW MANY ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE ARTICLE IN USE— 
MUST BE MADE INTERESTING TO 
HOLD ATTENTION, BUT INTEREST 
SHOULD BE KEPT ON THE GOODS 
AND NOT ON EXTRANEOUS MAT- 
TER 





By Kenneth S. Howard, 
‘IIL 


In a house organ intended to 
go to consumers the variety of 
topics is somewhat more limited 
than in one intended for dis- 
tributors, as there are no selling 
or advertising methods to talk 
about. But there are plenty of 
subjects to discuss that will make 
the house organ both interesting 
and effective. 

In the first place, and most im- 
portant, the house organ should 
suggest uses for the product. The 
amount which can be said along 
this line varies widely with dif- 
ferent articles; but the products 
are few about which it is not 
possible to prepare quite a series 
of interesting talks suggesting dif- 
ferent uses. 

In writing such articles it pays 
to give the experience of other 
consumers with the product; not 
in the form of a direct testi- 
monial, but in an easy descrip- 
tive manner. What actually has 
been done interests the prospec- 
tive purchaser far more than what 
you think might be done. 

In the case of many products 
illustrations showing them in ac- 
tual use are very effective. If the 
product is an expensive article it 
may be well to specify where the 
illustrations are taken. Descrip- 
tions of recent installations of 
big and costly articles can gen- 
erally be used to advantage. And 
it sometimes pays to give a list 
of the places or concerns that 
have large installations. 

Make certain that the customer 
is so thoroughly educated to the 
best way of using the product 
that he will always get the maxi- 
mum results from it. It will not 


do to make an article on the use 
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of a product read like an instruc. 
tion sheet; like the rest of the 
house organ it must be interest- 
ing and easy reading. A good 
rule is not to try to tell too 
much in any one article of this 
character, but simply to place the 
emphasis on one or two impor- 
tant points. 

The reverse of this is to warn 
the consumer against improper 
ways of using the product. With 
many kinds of goods this is very 
important, and not only will ob- 
viate complaints, but will keep the 
manufacturer from losing many 
a good customer. 

The consumer, like the dealer, 
will be interested in articles de- 
scribing manufacturing methods. 
Write these in such a way that 
he will appreciate all the various 
excellencies of the product. The 
man who knows the reason a 
thing is made as it is, not only 
appreciates it more, but often is 
glad to show his knowledge to 
his friends—advertising the ar- 
ticle in a most valuable way. 

If your product is of high 
quality, and proportionately high 
price, it may be necessary to edu- 
cate the consumer to its value by 
showing him that it will give bet- 
ter satisfaction than, or will out- 
wear, cheaper articles, 

These are the principal topics 
to be treated in a house organ 
issued for the consumer; but 
they are very broad topics, and 
under each of them a wide range 
of interesting matter may be in- 
cluded. 

In planning a house organ for 
the consumer it would be a good 
scheme to include something on 
every one of these five points in 
each issue. In this way the pub- 
lisher would feel certain that he 
was not slighting any of the 
important phases of his proposi- 
tion. 

The foregoing suggestions afe 
based upon a practical analysis of 
the advertising situation that the 
house organ is expected to meet. 
The man who is planning to 1s- 
sue a house organ will find that 
by following out a definite pro- 
gramme of articles along a pre- 
determined line he will secure the 
greatest proportionate results.’ 
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YOUR ADVERTISING RETURNS 


will be surprisingly increased and your whole advertising campaign sub- 
stantially reinforced, if you will only devote a small portion of your 
annual appropriation to the medical profession. The practising physician 
is a power in his community. His good will and patronage mean every- 
thing to a product, for it is through his advice and suggestion that 
countless articles are introduced into the home. An expensive cam- 
paign to the doctors is not necessary. At a very moderate outlay you 
can reach over 100,000 doctors monthly—practically cover the whole 
American medical profession—by advertising in 


“THE BIG SIX” 


These are six of the leading monthly medical journals of the country. 
Published exclusively for medical men, they are eagerly looked for each 
month, and not only read from cover to cover but preserved for frequent 
reference. ee : fe 

To advertise in these publications, which physicians look upon as dis- 
tinctively their own. is to establish relations that lead to active support 
and co-operation. No other means offer such prompt and substanti 
returns at so reasonable a cost. ; 

‘emember, the doctor’s endorsement is an asset of unlimited value. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 


A. D. McTicue, S. D. Croucn, Sec’y, 
Eastern Representative, Ravenswood Station, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. Chicago, IIL 


Amer. Jour. Clinical Medicine..................6. oeeee Onl ml, 
Amer. Jour. of Surgery New York, N. ¥. 
American. Medicine .New York, N. ¥. 
Interstate Medical Jour 


8t. Louis, Mo. 
cal C i hia, Pa, 
Mees outic Gazette ‘Mich. 
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Intensive buying 


O man of sense would buy 

N at the market rate per | 
acre for fertile ground, | 

a hundred acres of ground, 
half of which was constitu- 
tionally unproductive. 
Yet many a man, of good busi- 
ness judgment in other direc- 
tions, will purchase advertising 
space on the basis of bulk cir- 
culation, ignoring the waste 
places 
——and the bigger the bulk 
the poorer business judgment 
is such a purchase. 
The only way to buy space 
is by “circulation good-will.”’ 
“Circulation good-will”’ is that 
portion of circulation—as dis- 
tinguished from the total— 
which has the mind and the 
means to buy. 
A real estate advertiser, just 
as an example, should want to 
know what proportion of the 
people he is approaching is tem- 
peramentally and financially 
constituted to be influenced by 
his argument. 
He should insist on being shown 
where a magazine’s readers 
live, what their condition in 
life, etc., before spending a 
cent to reach them 
and so should any adver- 
tiser. 
Collier’s will give this informa- 
tion, in compact and authentic 
form, demonstrating conclu- 
sively Collier's ‘‘circulation 
good-will’? toward any com- 
modity. 
Collier’s circulation analysis is 
at the disposal of advertisers 
and agents. 


TW do. Carirwen 


Manager Advertising Department 


“ 


Collier's 


NATIONAL WEEKLY 





THE 
416 WEST 138TH ST., NEW YORK 
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BRINGING YOUR FORy 
LETTERS TO LIFE 





| CAUTION TO AVOID THE HACKNEYEp 


PHRASE AND THE OVER-ORIGINAL 
STYLE—THE CHIEF DIFFICULTy IS 
TO BE AT ONCE NATURAL AND IN. 
TERESTING — EXTRACT FROM Ap- 
DRESS 


By K. L. Murray, 


Beatrice Creamer 
Lincoln, Neb. 7 


When form letters fail, the 


| fault is not with the medium, but 


with the man behind the letter. 


| He needs the same kind of help 


as the man whose newspaper and 


| magazine copy doesn’t pull. He 


has not struck the keynote. 

Some writers persist in using 
meaningless hackneyed  expres- 
sions that were originated when 
Adam wore knee pants.” Oth- 
ers go to the other extreme and 
get so very original that their 
letters are a cross between dis- 
play advertising and a cub report- 
ers write-up of the coronation, 
All such letters lack the personal 
appeal. 

Your letters need not be servile 
to win attention—neither should 
they be too dignified. Someone 
has said that a sense of dignity 
has ruined more men than drink. 
Be that as it may, it is certain 
that the over-dignified letter lacks 
the throbbing life-blood interest 
that consummates sales. 

Some form letters really have 
so little to say that they should 
rightfully begin like ‘the old 
darky’s sermon: “Blessed am he 
dat expecks nothin’ for: he shall 
not be disappointed.” 

am_ no stickler for “phrase- 
ology. Write your letters in. your 
own natural (not artificial) style, 
but for heaven’s sake tell the 
persons you are writing to some- 
thing of interest to themselves, 
and you will get results. 

There has been a great, deal of 
discussion as to the proper length 
for follow-up letters. It strikes 
me that this question should be 
answered in much the same man- 
ner in which Abraham Lincoln 
answered the query as to what 
should be the length of a man’s 
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legs. Mr. Lincoln said they 
should be long enough to reach 
from his body to the ground. A 
letter should be long enough to 
deliver the message intended. If 
it is interestingly written, fear 
not, the recipient will read it to 
the end. 

Too many writers seem to 
think that the entire science of 
business letter writing is covered 
by the one word “brevity.” They 
boil all the life out of a letter for 
the sake of being brief. Don’t do 
it, Finnigan’s train report was 
unique, but by no means satisfac- 
tory. Since the advent of the 
night lettergram, we don’t even 
have to be brief in telegraphing. 

Personally, I prefer to keep let- 
ters within reasonable length and 
supplement them with an attrac- 
tive folder or booklet that covers 
in detail some particular phase of 
the subject. 

No matter where or how you 
get your mailing list, “for heaven’s 
sake” send out something occa- 
sionally under first-class mail 
rates, so that if not delivered it 
will be returned and you can cut 
the dead timber out of your list. 

“Cut out the dead ones,” is a 
good slogan all along the line, It 
applies not only to mailing lists, 
but to every phase of advertis- 
ing. Cut out the papers that 
don’t pay; cut superfluous words 
in your ads; cut out the letters 
that are lifeless; cut out the dead 
ones, or the man higher up will 
cut the mummy who poses as an 
“Ad Man.” 
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GETS HIS MONEY’S WORTH IN 
ONE ISSUE 





BurraLo SpeciaALty CoMPANY 
IQUID VENEER. 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1911. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

“Good wine needs no bush.” At the 
same time I wish to congratulate you 
upon the development of Printers’ 
Inx and the way you are tackling ad- 
vertising propositions, which makes 
your publication a real advertising 


pa 

The article in the current number 
on the “Big problem of big space” is 
worth a year’s subscription in itself, 
and your further promise of good 
things given on page 109 keeps us in 

the state of pleasant anticipation. 

. Bourne, 
Advertising Manager. 
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LIPPINCOTT S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Thirty-two 
More Pages 


have been added to 
Lippincott’s Magazine 


A Financial Depart- 
ment, in charge of Dr. 
Edward Sherwood 
Meade of the Wharton 
School of Finance and 
Commerce, Univ. of 
Penn. Dr. Meade is 
a recognized authority 
in the Financial world. 
An Automobile Depart- 
ment—filled with infor- 
mation not from the 
manufacturer’s view- 
point, but for the man 
who owns or operates 
a car. 

Bigger, broader, better 
than ever. LIPPINCOTT’S 
will continue to publish 
the high class ofgfiction 


which has made it a stand- 
ard for 43 years. 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON —24 Milk Street 
lh YORK—111 4 Flatiron Building 


OoIT— 


CHICAGO—First National Bank Building 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


LIPPINCOTT 
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DecemBER ComrorT 


bright with Christmas cheer, 
serves as Santa Claus’s ad- 
vance agent and is the key to 


Holiday Trade in a 
Million and a Quarter 
Comfortable Homes 


The advent of December COMFORT is a family 
event welcomed by every member of the household, 
because they not only enjoy the interesting special 
features of our Christmas issue but also rely on its 
ads to help them solve the Christmas present prob: 
lem. They live on the farms and in the small towns, 
but they go to the city at Christmas time for holiday 
and general shopping, and they are 


Bound to Have 
the Goods they See 
Advertised in Comfort 


81% of COMFORT’S subscribers patron- 
ize its mail-order advertisers and are 
equally influenced in their store trade 
by the general publicity ads in COMFORT. 


December forms close November 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


Hew York Office: 1105 Flati:+n Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
SALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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This Means You! 


(A business sermon which carries a direct per. 
sonal message to you.) 


We do not need to tell you that you should have 
a selfish interest in the progress and prosperity of 
The Indianapolis Sun. You are already aware of 
it. A circulation gain of more than 25% in 30 
days directly affects your pocketbook. It means 
that on Oct. Ist your advertisement, published in 
The Sun, would have had in excess of 25% greater 
distribution than on Sept. Ist. 


The Sun’s advertising gain for September was 
502 columns—2™% pages gain for each day of the 
month. This enormous gain in advertising indicates 
something vastly more important to you than the 
mere material prosperity of The Sun. It is 
proof positive that The Sun is something more 
than a real factor in the Indianapolis newspaper 
situation—it is absolutely indispensable to you, 
provided you have a story to tell the people of In- 
dianapolis and the state of Indiana. It means that 
advertisers are coming to know that two-thirds 
of The Sun’s circulation is being delivered to In- 
dianapolis homes; that The Sun goes into more 
than 50% of the homes of Indianapolis newspaper 
readers; that the greater part of The Sun’s readers 
positively can not be reached by any other news- 
paper advertising medium, and that The Sun’s 
rate per line per thousand paid _ circulation 
(sworn to and proven) is far lower than that of 
any other Indianapolis newspaper. 


Do you want more information about The Sun? 
You may have it for the asking. 


The Sun Publishing Company. 
Indianapolis. 
Chicago Office, New York Office, 


Payne & Young, Payne & Young, 
747 Marquette Bld. 30 and 34 W. 38rd St. 
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THE BIG STORE’S ADVER- 
TISING AT THE START 


HOW LONG BEFORE OPENING OF A 
NEW BIG RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT 
SHOULD ADVERTISING BE DONE ?— 
THE IMPORTANCE OF DECIDING ON 
THE TONE THE PUBLICITY SHALL 
HAVE—EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS 





By George Hough Perry 


Former Advertising Manager Gimbel 

Brothers, N. Y., and Siegel Cooper 

Company, N. Y. 

For weeks and months we have 
been leading up to the opening 
announcements. We have been 
quietly preparing our audience; 
now the time has come when we 
may address it directly, over our 
own signature, with good hope 
of finding it interested and recep- 
tive. 

And at this point the play- 
wright can teach us something. 
What we are striving for is really 
to make a dramatic and effective 
entrance on the public stage. 
Dramatic entrances are the busi- 
ness of playwrights and _ stage 
managers; let us take a leaf from 
their book. 

In most modern plays—es- 
pecially those that are written for 
a star—the first entrance of that 
star is an event carefully pre- 
pared. It is seldom that he is 
permitted to come on casually 
and in haphazard fashion and say 
his lines. Not at all. His en- 
trance is almost always made at 
the exact tick of a psychological 
moment, which has been carefully 
prepared for him. The audience 
is “worked up” to a state of ex- 
pectancy, at the height of which 
he appears. 

And so if we, too, must have 
our store make its entrance with 
artistic effect, we must time it to 
the instant’ Our stage must be 
dressed, our tableau ready, our 
preliminary lines spoken, our 
audience ready and_ expectant. 
The exact? moment is precious 
and is easily lost. Too long a 
preparation, a suspense too long 
drawn out, will lose us the keen 
attention of our public. On the 
other hand, an entrance too ab- 
rupt, unexpected and too early 
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will find our public unready and 


This confronts us with the 
question as to how long before 
our actual opening should our ac- 
tual preliminary advertising be- 
gin. I don’t know that any defi- 
nite rule can be laid down. It is 
a psychological matter and must 
be determined on the _ psycho- 
logical situation. Gimbel’s New 
York advertising began one week 
before the opening date, and in 
that case we seemed to hit the 
time very neatly. Selfridge in 
London began two weeks before 
his opening and seemed to hit it 
off quite as well. Greenhut & 
Co. in New York began a month 
ahead, but in that case recognized 
it as a false start and suspended 
until a few days before the open- 
ing. A new. store that will open 
on Fifth avenue this fall will 
have but four days’ advertising 
prior to the opening date. A 
Sixth avenue store will begin 
about ten days ahead. In both 
these cases the preparatory work 
is under way now—it is the 
signed display announcements to 
which I refer. Each case must 
be decided on its own conditions, 
but this much may be said in 
general. 

Presumably every new store or 
enterprise has its own especial 
message for the public. It is this 
message that the preliminary ad- 
vertising should give—in fact, it 
is the only excuse that there is 
for preliminary advertising. 

Therefore, this preliminary ad- 
vertising should be long enough 
to give that message, one point 
at a time—and no longer. To 
say less is to leave your message 
incomplete. To say more is 
needlessly to repeat. It may take 
two days or ten to say it all— 
one point at a time. ‘Whatever 
time it needs, take and open the 
store on the echo of the last 
word. 

Before the advertiser has de- 
termined on the date of his an- 
nouncements he has many details 
to settle. One of them is what 
tone or style shall he employ. 
Shall he be severely dignified and 
endeavor.to impress by his pon- 
derous language; shall he be 















light, airy and interesting; shall 
he be simple, bombastic, dis- 
cursive, highbrow, lowbrow or 
no brow? This is a very im- 
portant matter, and it brings up 
the subject of retail advertising 
style in general for a brief sur- 


ey. 

I believe that we have seen, 
if not the last, then nearly the 
last, of the assertive and adjec- 
tival advertising that was so 
popular a few years ago. I be- 
lieve that the kind of dope we 
used to get a lot of concerning 
“gigantic sales, surpassing in 
economic importance anything 
that the earth, moon, sum or 
stars have ever seen” arc al- 
ready confined to small cities or 
to stores that are behind in ad- 
vertising progress. 

believe also that the long- 
winded essay, however well writ- 
ten, has seen its best days. There 
was a time in some stores when it 
was considered the proper thing 
in advertising, for example, a sale 
of gloves, to begin the advertise- 
ment with a description of the 
green Swiss hillsides on which 
skipped the kids from whose skins 
these gloves were made, and to 
trace every step in their manu- 
facture, down to the moment of 
sale. 

I believe, too, that the so- 
called “editorial” advertisement 
is passing—that advertising in 
which the grandeur and beauty, 
convenience or masterfulness of 
the store or its proprietor was 
detailed with frightful iteration. 
This was called “store talk” in 
my early experience, and few 
were the large advertisements 
that began without it. 


a 


FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD PUB- 
LISHER GIVES AGATE CLUB 
POINTS 





The intricate problems, discourag- 
ing moments, the troubles of the labor 
question, method of typesetting, days 
of struggle with a balky flat press and 
the joys of final victory, were told 
and explained to the Agate Club re- 
cently by Master a riffin, 
fourteen-year-old ublisher of the 
Young American Golfer of Wheaton, 
Ill. The young oo knows golf 
to the core and his score runs in the 
neighborhood of eighty-five. 
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MEARS AN INVENTOR 


Chas. W. Mears, advertisin 
of the Winton Motor Carriage Ge 
pany, Cleveland, has secured a 
on a machine designed to produce fiat. 
opening books. € invention applies 
only to side-stapled books, and the 
promised result is a book as flexible as 
when sewed, and manufactured at less 
cost, at the same time eliminating the 
7 punch holes, thread and 
breaks between signatures frequently 
present in sewed books. 

The machine will be produced in 
two forms, one a unit in itself for the 
miscellaneous use of printers, the other 
as an adjunct to existing folding ma. 
chines, ractically any size of 
can be handled in the machine, and it 
is said that the desired result can be 
secured in a great variety of book 
sizes, ranging from 64-page catalogues 
to the gigantic New York telephone 
directory. 

The machine is remarkably simple 
When attached ty» a folding machine it 
receives each signature after the last 
fold has been made, clamps the paper 
along the back margin, and, by means 
of a roller, forms a hinge near the 
point where the staples are to be in- 
serted. This done, the signature drops 
into the stacking box as is usual on 
folding machines. The expense of the 
operation and the time consumed are 
about those of a single folding opera- 
tion, 

Owing to the fact that the hinge 
can be made at exactly the same point 
every time, it is possible for the 
printer so to make up his forms that 
any two opposite pages may compose 
a double-page spread without an inter- 
vening gutter. This is'a feature 
sible with no other kind of binding. 
The only double-page spread now pos- 
sible is in the center of a saddle. 
stitched book, or in the center of a 
sewed signature, and in both these 
cases wire or thread mars the center 
of the display. 


——$—_+ os ——_ 
C. A. A. REGULARS WIN 


_ In the most closely contested election 
in the history of the Chicago Advertis 
ing Association on October 9 the “regu- 
lars” elected their entire ticket, with 
the exception of treasurer. The suc 
cessful candidates are: 

President, A. E, Chamberlain; first 
vice-president, George E. McCaughan; 
second vice-president, George M. 
Leathers; third vice-presiden 

Fox; financial secretary, James 
Dunlap; recording secretary, F. 
Howard; treasurer, M. B. Hart; direc- 
tors (three gous), Gilbert T. Hod 
Homer J, Buckley, John Lee Mahin 
and Jame; O’Shaughnessy; (two years) 
John A. ‘lenny. 

The plans matured by the resigning 
president, J. Ray Woltz, for the con- 
struction of a fourteen-story building 
for the cxclusive use of advertising 
men were discussed, 








The Mart; Texas, Ad Club has a vd 
beautiful committee, the duty of whic 
is to encourage the people in keeping 


every portion of the town clean, 
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To Advertisers: 


We are pleased to announce the opening of an office in Toronto, and 
have incorporated the J. Walter Thompson Company, Limited, of 
Canada. 

Like all our offices, the Toronto office will be equipped in every depast- 
ment of up-to-date advertising service. 

We are looking for the merchant who wants to enlarge his business 
through advertising, whether the mediums be newspapers, magazines, 
booklets, posters, billboards or. street cars 

We know advertising. We have been engaged in it since we established 
our agency in New York City in 1864. Our success is indicated by 
hundreds of clients in all parts of the world, many having been with 
us over twenty-five years, 

Our chain of nine dffices, reaching from Boston to St. Louis, and 
from New York to London, is now complete. The facilities of all of 
these offices are at the service of our clients everywhere. 


Our Toronto manager is a Canadian with wide experience in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


(Established 1864) 
New York: 44-60 East 28d Street Chicago: The Rookery 
Boston: 201 Devonshire Street Cleveland: 1205 Swetland Building 
Cincinnati: First National Bank Bldg. St. Louis: Odd ‘Fellows’ Buildin 
London, Eng.: 88 Bedford St., Strand Detroit: Trussed Concrete Building 
Toronto, Canada: Lumsden Building 





Waren THorwsot (o 
CHAIN 9 OFFICES 
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Outdoor 
Advertising 





The logical. 
medium for the 
most prolific 
territory in 
America. 


The Great 
Pacific 
Northwest 








FOSTER & 
KLEISER, Inc. 


SEATTLE PORTLAND 
TACOMA BELLINGHAM 


‘All steel plants and the 
utmost in service” 
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REPRESENTATIVES’ CLUB iiaAs 
PROGRESSIVE DINNER 


The Representatives’ Club, of New 
York, held its first dinner of the year 
at the Hotel Martinique, Monday night, 
October 9. The programme had been 
well thought out and it was carried to 
a conciusion in a very helpful way, 

The first three speakers chosen from 
the membership of the club treated the 
general problem of soliciting the manu- 
facturer. J. T. Ashbrooke, of the But- 
terick Trio, discussed the first phase of 
the question by treating “Why I Am 
Soliciting the Advertiser’s Business,” 
This is printed elsewhere. George F, 
Howard, of the Curtis Publishing Com. 
pany, delivered the “main” soliciting 
talk, and Charles E. Jones, of the Cos- 
mopolitan, gave the ‘‘closing’’ talk. 

Mr. Ashbrooke made a hit when he 
quoted Antony’s speech in Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Caesar” as a model selling talk, 
and described the lines along which an 
efficient representative must grow. 

Mr. Howard believed that there were 
occasions when a “good, hard punch” 
might be effective. He sketched the 
selling conditions that obtain to-day 
and advised solicitors to be ready to 
guide their main selling talk with a 
view to the conditions that surround 
a manufacturer’s special business, 

Mr. Jones told some very interesting 
stories about his experience as a 
“closer.” Supplementing Mr. _Ash- 
brooke, he advised that every solicitor 
should “get in clean’—that he should 
not get the manufacturer’s ear with 
anything resembling influence or ‘‘pull.” 

S Dobbs, formerly president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, was: heartily greeted as he 
arose to speak. He was introduced by 
David Lee, the toastmaster, as ‘Dobbs 
of Dixie,” and the alliteration appealed 
to the diners. 

Mr. Dobbs approached the subject of 
the evening from the angle of the ad- 
vertiser. fie maintained that not only 
he, but most other advertisers, were 
sincerely anxious to learn from the 
magazine representative how a certain 
periodical could help them. For him- 
self, he said that his doors were never 

closed against the advertising man. He 
decried the habit of retailing the gos- 
sip about competitors. Summing up, 
he gave these as the three characteristics 
he believed should mark the magazine 
advertising representative: character, 
knowledge and enthusiasm. 

William C. Freeman confessed that 
he had always been impressed by the 
effects of co-operation of the magazine 
men, who ee consistently fought for 
clean advertising. He outlined a plan 
he had been evolving while he was 
listening to the speeches: The sixty- 
five newspapers to which he was con- 
tributing advertising talks represented 
really a national medium. Inspired by 
the wonderful showing of the maga- 
zines, let the newspapers of the coun- 
try associate themselves in some way 
in order to take effective action to keep 
out undesirable business, 

His plan involved the securing of 
one good newspaper in every town of 
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these. Together these would form a 
wonderful national medium for adver- 
tigers, which could be used as a unit 
or territorially to center upon special 
districts. The existence of such a body 
of papers would materially benefit even 
the user of the magazines, who occa- 
sionally desires to back up his campaign 
in pane een as clean as the monthlies. 

William H. Ingersoll, of R. H. Inger- 
soll & Bro., of New York, was the last 
speaker of the evening. He urged the 
construction of a central advertising 
building in New York, where all the 
factors working for the promotion of 
New York and of the goods manufac- 
tured here might gather. 

ko rs 


WHAT ADVERTISING MANAGER 
HAS DONE THIS? 


InpIANAPOLIS, InpD., Oct, 12,°1911. 


Editor of Prin'rers’ Ink: 

I have been following with a_great 
deal of attention the articles in Print- 
rrs’ Ink on the dealer question. I 
note an air of perplexity in the state- 
ments of more than one advertising 
worker. They debate with themselves 
often at length just what the dealer 
can and should do, and just what and 
how the consumer does or does not 
bring pressure to bear upon the retailer. 

Let me suggest this: Why don’t 
some of these gentlemen engage them- 
selves as a clerk of a dry-goods mer- 
chant or groceryman for a day or two? 
From the vantage point of behind-the- 








tye 


Some one rather cleverly 
defined a university as a log 
with himself on one end of 
it and Dr. Holmes on the 
other. 


In the same way, a successful agri- 
cultural paper may be defined as a 


counter one could observe the facts at log with a competent editor on one 


first hand. To a man studying the 


problem of sales and distribution such lend and a prosperous farmer on the 


an experienc Id 1 s' 
ience wou surely be most other. 


profitable and absorbing. 
I mention this for 

see something about an experience of 

this kind in Printers’ Inx. It would 


It is the intimate and close 


should like to [relation between the man who edits 


Farm and Fireside and the farmer 


be an | cynibit’ that we could well lwho reads it that makes advertising 


mark “A.” At one time, while en- 
gaged in — an article on the book- 
buying habits of people, I “clerked” be- 
hind the counter of a bookshop for a 
week. I got material that made gen- 
eralizations unnecessary. 
Ricuarp B. Jupson. 

[Eprrorrat Note:—Mr. Judson’s sug- 
gestion is distinctly in order, Informa- 
tion gained in this way by a man who 
is guiding the destinies of a large sales 
campaign and is therefore in position 
to interpret the facts correctly would 
be of unusual interest. Printers’ InK 
is ready to publish the story of some 
advertising or sales manager’s service 
behind the counter.] 

Pea: eee ea 


LECTURE COURSE ON ADVER- 
TISING 


Charles F. Southard, advertising 
manager for A. D. Matthews’ Sons de- 
partment store, has started a_thirty- 
weeks’ lecture course on advertising in 
the Brooklyn Evening High School for 
Men, Commercial High School Build- 
ing, Albany avenue and Dean street. 
The lectures will be given four nights 





in it so effective. 

Farm and Fireside is an authority 
to the farmer who reads it. This 
authority extends to the advertising. 
It not only places the advertising 
where the farmer can see it, but it 
places it there with a certain endorse- 
ment. If you knew the facts about 
the influence of Farm and Fireside 
with the half a million prosperous 
farmers who read it, your list would 
contain a generous allowance of in- 
sertions in 


ARM”FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, Ohio Chicayzo 
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per week and each will last ninety 
minutes. 
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\SEE NEWS ITEM, PAGE 92.) 7s 
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Concentration Spells 
Success 


No matter how worthy the advertising, how 
strong the copy, or how good the medium, if the 
plan is faulty, complete success in an advertising 
campaign will not follow. Every successful cam- 
paign has back of it, in one form or another, the 
idea of concentration. It may be on the individual, 
on the town, on the district or on the class—but 
it is there. 

As a part of such a plan, few advertisers need be 
told that the newspaper has no superior, and fewer 


yet that the 


Seattle Times 


is unequalled both as a newspaper and as a key 
to one of the world’s richest and fastest growing 
markets—the great Pacific Northwest. The Times 
holds the high esteem of the public—gained by 
publishing a clean, fearless paper. 

Its circulation is greater than that of any of its 
contemporaries and its advertising columns far. out- 
number those of any of its competitors. To the few 
advertisers who do not know the. Pacific Northwest 
and the Seattle Times, we wili be glad to amplify. 

Concentrate—In the Northwest—In the Times. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 


Seattle, Washington 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Fereign Representatives 
NEW YORK KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 




















THE BREADTH OF THE AD- 
VERTISING MANAGER’S 
JOB 





HE SHOULD HAVE OR TAKE ENOUGH 
SCOPE TO MAKE GOOD—HE MUST 
OFTEN EXERT HIS INFLUENCE TO 
CHANGE CAMPAIGN, THE NAME OF 
PRODUCT OR THE PRODUCT ITSELF 
—ADDRESS TO TECHNICAL PUBLIC- 
ITY: ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, 
OCT, 12 





By Charles E. Jones, 

Of the Cosmopolitan Magazine and 
formerly Advertising Manager of 
the National Cash Register Co. 
The subject assigned to me, 
“The Scope of the Advertising 
Manager,” is an extraordinary 
one, because the interpretation 

must be individual. 

I do not believe it will be pos- 
sible for me to outline any def- 
inite latitude that the advertising 
manager might occupy. I know 
one advertising manager who 
found it among his duties to write 
love sonnets for the boss. I know 
of an agency man who was one 
time commissioned by his client 
to attend a funeral and leave, 
with his compliments and as his 
representative, a wreath. 

In another case an agency man 
was asked to aid and abet an 
eloping couple. I do not recall 
whether the request came from 
the boy’s father or the girl’s 
father, but I take it in both these 
instances that the advertiser was 
without an .advertising manager 
and so used his agency. 

Seriously speaking, an advertis- 
ing manager’s scope is all that 
he has given him and then what- 
ever he can or should annex. 

You see that I am interpreting 
scope roughly to mean latitude 
and every advertising manager 
must have latitude enough to ac- 
complish his ends. To have a 
good _ advertising department 
means time, and for an advertis- 
ing man to have a good boss 
means time. 

There was once a_ wealthy 
American traveling through Eng- 
land who became enraptured of 
the smooth, green lawns that 
greeted and smiled upon him at 
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every turning. He said to his 
companion, “There is no reason 
why my big farmhouse at Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, should not have 
a lawn like these lawns and | 
am going to take this opportunity 
to find out how these lawns are 
made.” 

He stopped his car and called 
to a man that he saw working on 
the lawn. He told him of his 
desire. 

“So you want a lawn like this, 
do you sir?” said the man re. 
spectfully. “Well I will tell you 
how to get it. You plow up the 
land, you get out of it every 
boulder and stone and every peb- 
ble, then plant your seed and then 
you roll it for three hundred 
years.” It takes time for the ad- 
vertising manager to get that 
scope that will enable him to ac- 
complish all that he was set to 
accomplish. 

He may have to change the 
name of the product—he should 
if necessary. He may have to 
change the product; he may have 
to change the policy of the house, 
or he may have to create a name 
or a product or a policy. All 
these things I believe come strict- 
ly within the scope of the adver- 
tising manager, and if he is what 
he should be he has a more 
zsthetic taste and a more sensi- 
tive taste than anyone else in the 
organization. 

However, to be esthetic or 
sensitive does not release him 
from the responsibility of being 
practical and sensible. To think 
correctly is success. 

There was a story about George 
L. Dyer which has now become 
a classic in the annals or lore of 
advertising that had to do with 
some advertisements he wrote for 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx. It goes 
without saying the advertise- 
ments were good; in fact, they 
were so good that Mr. Schaffner, 
of the firm, sighed as he said: 
“T wish our merchandise was 
equal.” 

In an instant Mr, Dyer was 
back at him and said: “Make 
your merchandise as good as these 
advertisements. Merchandise less 
worthy will not sell, and you 
must not publish these advertise- 
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ments until the merchandise is up 
to them.” me 

An automobile owner, driving 
a car the other night, said: “I 
wish this car was as good as the 
firm’s advertising.” 

It struck me that that adver- 
tising manager was under a tre- 
mendous handicap. That he was 
doomed to find another job before 
long, because his concern would 
have to go into the discard and 
if he is not careful, he will find 
himself associated in the minds 
of people as having been re- 
sponsible for a failure. 

And so I say the advertising 
manager should have a scope and 
a latitude sufficient to make his 
concern’s product or service equal 
to the best on the market. 

He surely must have scope 
enough to make good for the 
house and he must take enough 
to make good for himself. Vision 
plus courage equals scope. 

I have in mind a story that I 
read when I was the age of a 
school boy. I do not recall the 
title, but it is not necessary to 


give it to make my point. It was 
a story written about the period 
when France was changing its 
mind in the matter of government 
as often as some of our sister 
republics in South America. 

First one and then another 
party was in power. Finally, just 
as the book wound up its story, 
the hero came into power and 
when he again assumed his au- 
thority, he immediately appointed 
to the office of High Sheriff one 
of his colaborers in his struggle. 
This man thanked him for the 
office and said: “Knowing this 
morning that I was going to get 
it, I pardoned so and so, and he 
has left the country.” 

The superior was angry and he 
said: “Why did you do this? 
Perhaps I might not have given 
you the authority.” He _ said: 
“In that case, I had made ar- 
rangements to arrest the man 
again at the border.” 

There are a great many things 
in modern business that call for 
dramatic action. They are things 
that should be done with a hope 








STATEMENT OF ADVERTISING 
CARRIED BY 


TWIN CITY NEWSPAPERS 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1911 


In spite of the fact that THE JOURNAL excludes all undesirable 
medical, financial and mining, and all liquor advertising it leads all other 
Twin City newspapers month by month‘and year by year. 


Minneapolis Journal, 2699 Columns 


Minneapolis Tribune, 


St. Paul Dispatch, (No Sunday Issue) 1682 


Pioneer Press, 


(22 inch basis) 
- 2518 - 


sé 


1807 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


WM. J. HAYES, Advertising Manager 


Publishers’ Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK 
Brunswick Buildin 


CHICAGO 
Tribune Building 
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that they will be satisfactory and 
when it is possible it is well to 
arrange to take care of the re- 
sults in emergencies. 

I know of an advertising man- 


ager who, entering upon his 
duties, found fault with the 
guarantee that the concern put 
upon its goods and:he wished to 
change it to make it more liberal 
—to make it so liberal that it was 
a sales argument. Without ques- 
tioning his latitude in the matter 
he did this, only to be repri- 
manded by his boss. 

He said: “Why did you change 
our guarantee? That guarantee 
was drawn up by our lawyer. It 
is hard for a man to get around 
it.” The advertising manager 
looked the boss in the eye and 
said: “We have no feud with our 
prospects and with our customers. 
Let us treat them as though they 
were part of our family.” 

Another case: An advertising 
man 'was called upon to increase 
the sales and also the profit of a 
by-product that had been man- 
aged by another for twenty years. 
The sales were meagre and the 
profit was always taken up in the 
selling expense. He offered a 
complete change in method to the 
management who met his plan 
with this remark: “Why we have 
been doing this for twenty years.” 
The advertising manager smiled 
and said: “That ought to satis- 
fy you.” 

When I took charge of the ad- 
vertising department of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, 
they had been without an active 
head in that department for some 
three months and things were at 
sixes and sevens. The work was 
behind. It was Mr. Chalmers’ 
earnest desire that by a certain 
time the work would be caught up. 

As you may know, we had our 
own printing plant, which was 
thoroughly equipped and sufficient 
to get out a daily, which was 
sent to our salesmen; a weekly, 
which went to 5,000 people of the 
factory; several monthlies for 
different purposes; a house organ 
that went to a mailing list of a 
million; and in addition to this, 
catalogues, sundry booklets and 
supplies. 
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The work was balled up. I had 
the problem of straightening it 
out. Thost things that were 
started would have to be finished 
and new things would have to be 
put into process. 

I never have met a more liberal 
concern, a concern more willing 
to spend money or to do things 
to accomplish their ends. 

I looked over my problem, 
made some calculations and de- 
cided the solution of the whole 
problem was to double the ca- 
pacity of the press room. On 
reporting to Mr. Chalmers that 
I would do that to get the result 
a look of anguish came over his 
face as he quietly said: “We 
have a quarter of a million tied 
up in that press room equipment 
now. I don’t know what the 
stockholders will say.” 

I said: “I am going to double 
the capacity of the press room 
without spending a dollar.” He 
asked how. “I am going to print 
two colors instead of four colors 
on the house organ.” “Well,” 
said he, “I do not think the presi- 
dent will like that.” 

I said: “That is something 
that I will have to be the judge 
of. If the president doesn’t like 
it, I will move on. But I do not 
want to move on, and I am not 
making a mistake.” 

This was an instance of the ad- 
vertising manager taking the 
scope and I can say in passing, 
as you may be interested, that the 
result was satisfactory. 

I think advertising men very 
often unwittingly shorten their 
own scope. They circumscribe 
their own authority. There is no 
doubt a great deal of reason for 
submitting, at different times, the 
advertising matter that they pre- 
pare to superiors or tO Co- 
workers. But their attitude in 
submitting the same is an in- 
different kind that causes a lack 
of confidence. They submit their 
plan or advertisement with this 
expression: “What do you think 
of this?” Instead of saying, 
oe is what we are going to 

hag 


If there is a real honest criti- 
cism due the advertisement...or 
plan that is submitted, the latter 
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For the Fourth Consecutive 
Month 


The San Francisco 
Chronicle Gains 


For the month of September 1911 the 
Chronicle again shows a larger gain in 
local and foreign display advertising 
than either of the other mom- 


Ing papers. 


|| - The Call Loses in Local Advertising 





Call Loses Over Sept. 1910, - - 3,948 Lines 
Examiner Gains Over Sept. 1910, - 16,458 Lines 


Chronicle Gains Over Sept. 1910, 26,432 Lines 








Foreign Display Advertising 
Chronicle Gains Over Sept. 1910, 19,320 Lines 





_’ Next Newspaper Gains Over Sept. 1910, 12,600 Lines 


Next Newgpaper Gains Over Sept. 1910, 9,520 Lines 


CHAS, J. BROOKS 


Eastern Representative 


213 Temple Court Building New York City 
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way of submitting it will bring it 
out, whereas the first query is an 
invitation to pull it to pieces and 
leave it broken up. 

The advertising manager very 
often has not entirely developed 
his scope. I know of a case in 
Chicago where a head of the con- 
cern had done his own advertising 
until his business got to such 
proportion that he felt he could 
profitably leave that work to an- 
other and go on to more im- 
portant things. I was in his con- 
fidence and when he hired the 
young man to take up the work of 
advertising he asked me to see 
him as often as I could and to 
submit to him any ideas or sug- 
gestions that would be for the 
firm’s good. 

Six months rolled by. The 
business that I got out of that 
house fell off to such an extent 
that I thought another engraver 
must be closer to the advertising 
manager than I was. I took the 
matter up with the boss, and he 
said, “No, you are getting all our 
engraving. Nobody else can get 
any of it and,” he said, “strange 
as it may seem, I am sorry that 
we are not spending more money 
with you but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that advertising man or 
mine doesn’t get anything done. 
He hasn’t ideas of his own; at 
least, so far as I can see, and 
when I or my partner give some- 
thing to him to do he asks for 
time to improve upon our idea 
and in six months we have not 
spent one-third of the money we 
should have liked to have spent 
in advertising. 

Another story of an advertising 
manager who ordered a cover for 
a catalogue: I submitted the 
rough sketch. He looked at it and 
said: “Let me show this to the 
boss. I want to see what he 
thinks of it.” I waited outside 
the private office and what came 
out of that private office was 
language that is certainly not fit 
to repeat here this evening. The 
boss told that advertising man, 
using language that was more 
lurid than elegant, that he cer- 
tainly ought to have sense enough 
to O. K. a cover sketch without 
bothering him, etc., etc. I felt 
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embarrassed overhearing the call. 
down of the advertising Manager 
and moved as far away from the 
front office'’'as I could, so that 
when the young man came out he 
might feel at ease. 

Imagine my surprise when the 
gentleman smiled and said: “Mr. 
F. has left this entirely to me, | 
am to use my own judgment, 


This is O. K.” 





“THE FORTUNES OF ‘THE SUN’” 
LARGELY FACT 





Publishers and agency men all over 
the country will be interested to know 
that “The Fortunes of The Sun,” run 
serially in three recent numbers of the 
Saturday Evening Post, and which de 
scribed how the editor tried to conduct 
the paper independently of advertising 
influence, how he spent all the paper’s 
gross receipts, $60,000 more, in doing 
it and eventually had to suspend publi- 
cation, is said to be more largely 
fact than fiction. It is said to be in 
reality, the story of the St. Joseph, 
Mo., Star, which was operated by the 
Cloverleaf League, of which L. V. Ash- 
baugh of St. Paul is the head, 

The unsigned author of “The For- 


‘tunes of The Sun,” which is described 


in the heading as “an experiment in 
tinting all the news,” is Oliver P, 
ewman, who was editor of The Star 
when the Cloverleaf had it, and is now 
with the Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation at Chicago. He was also for- 
merly chief editorial writer of the 
Washington Times. 


+ 0+ 


WANTS TO SEE “PRINTERS’ INK” 
GET THE CREDIT 


BiacKMAN-Ross Company. 
New York, Oct. 4, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Referring to the enclosed circulat 
letter, I want to remind you that the 
idea of “advertising by districts” or 
(zones) was originated by the service 
department of Printers’ Inx a couple 
of years ago. It was specifically applied 
to the advertising of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer in Printers’ Ink, 

James Barrett Kirk, 


a 

The Town Criers of St. Paul re- 
cently elected their officers: President, 
M. i Osborn; vice-president, H. M. 
Breslin; secretary, George Michael; 
treasurer, Ed. Ogilvie. The Town 
Criers are following the regular study 
outlined for advertising clubs during 
the winter. 





_ Taylor-Billingslea, of Chicago, pub- 
lishers of Agricultural Epitomist and 
special representatives of agricultural 
ublications, have dissolved partnership, 

r. Taylor will devote his entire time 
to publishing the Epitomist and Mr. 
Billingslea will have an interest in only 
the special agency. 
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FINDING AND FILLING THE 
LOW PLACES 


A BIG COCOA AND CHOCOLATE HOUSE 
WHICH FINDS THAT IT PAYS TO 
KEEP TABS ON WHAT EVERY RE- 
TAILER IS DOING-—-EXPERIENCE OF 
RUNKEL BROTHERS OF NEW YORK 


In directing its sales effort so 
that it would be exerted where 
and when it would do the most 
good, one of the biggest houses in 
its line found that an ounce of 
exact knowledge of the field was 
worth a pound of ginger talk to 
the salesmen. It has developed 
a system of reports and a record- 
map which show the exact condi- 
tion of the campaign in every part 
of the country and it is able to 
find and fill up the low places in 
the selling area at a minimum ex- 
penditure of time, effort and 
money. 

There are a number of houses 
catrying out some such idea as 
this, but the plan is by no means 
widespread even among the bigger 
institutions, while nevertheless 


the experience of Runkel Broth- 
ers, the cocoa and chocolate manu- 
facturers of New York, indicates 
that there is every good reason 
why it should be. S. Fieux, the 
executive of the company, says: 

“For three years we have been 
keeping a card index record of 
every sale made by our salesmen 
to the retailer. Previous to that 
time we had no means of knowing 
exactly where our goods were 
sold. We sold to the jobbers in 
all parts of the country but we 
did not know ‘how the jobber was 
disposing of the goods, what 
towns he sold and what he did 
not sell. 

“We had always recognized the 
desirability of having this in- 
formation but until 1908 we had 
not got to the point of sitting 
down and thinking the thing out. 
When we did so, we found that it 
involved merely the salaries of 
two stenographers to carry out, 
and for that small outlay we se- 
cured exact information that en- 
abled us to put our finger upon 
every weak spot in the country, 











The Procter& Collier Co., 
Advertising Agents 


Cincinnati Indianapolis 


announce the opening of an office at 
16 East 33™ Street 
New York City 


FRANK C.THOMAS 
HUGH MAC N.KAHLER 


REPRESENTATIVES 
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know why it was weak, and point 
it out, to our selling force and 
in some instances to the jobbers. 
We ‘Saw the places that the job- 
bers’ salesmen and our own had 
skipped or slurred in following a 
line of least resistance. We 
found, many times, that the job- 
ber’s distribution was not. uniform 
through his district, but was con- 
fined, so far as our product was 
concerned, to one side or corner 
of it, with the other parts left 
neglected. 

“We would find, for example, 
that a jobber in Albany was sell- 
ing our goods in Troy and Sara- 
toga and not touching Albany at 
all. That would show that some 
of the jobber’s salesmen were try- 
ing to push the goods and others 
were not, or that a natural de- 
mand existed in one place and not 
in the other. 

“Before our reports placed us 
in possession of this detailed 
data,” continued Mr. Fieux. “we 
were no doubt wasting more or 
less effort in trying to apply gen- 
eral remedies to a general situa- 
tion. Now we can reach a specific 
condition with a specific prescrip- 
tion; we know exactly what to do. 

“We are in this advantageous 
position. When we decide that a 
certain territory meeds_ heroic 
treatment, we get ready to move 
on it along three lines, simul- 
taneously. We start out our own 
salesmen—we have a force of 
about eighty—into the neglected 
parts of the territory, with in- 
structions to bring it up to the 
average, or better. Then we let 
the jobber know what we are do- 
ing in order to get his co-opera- 
tion. Lastly, we have the help of 
the salesmen of the premium cou- 
pon house which supplies us with 
the coupons we send out in our 
packages. They turn out when we 
give them the word, and between 
the two and sometiines three sets 
of salesmen, we are able to start 
something moving in short order. 

“The particular territory we go 
into is determined by several 
things. A comparison of the 
sales, for example, shows us the 
average for the country, for each 
jobber’s territory, each town and 
each retailer. We know the aver- 


age consumption of a family, and 
the kind of family that buys, We 
know also the population of the 
towns and state and, to an extent, 
of each jobber’s territory.” 

From all these data, the house 
comes pretty close to telling what 
the average dealer ought to sell 
under the conditions prevailing in 
his section, and how much he 
ought to be stocked. 

“The principle of our cam- 
paign,” said Mr. Fieux, summing 
up, “is to make the distribution as 
general as possible before resort- 
ing to intensive methods. Before 
or at least while we are pounding 
away on the older territory, we 
want to keep tapping along on the 
others, with the aim of getting as 
many dealers on the job as possi- 
ble. It may not be possible to fill 
up all the low places and grade 
them up.to the average, but we 
can get results while we are try- 
ing to do it. We are more than 
satisfied with the way the method 
has shaped up and would not con- 
sider going back to the old game 
of guess and ‘blind man’s buff’ 

“So far as advertising is con- 
cerned, we are doing very little 
of the black and white kind at 
present. We went quite heavily 
into the magazines a few years 
ago and spent a little money in 
them last year. Now we are us- 
ing a few papers in the territories 
where we are making our special 
efforts. For the most part, the ex- 
pense of this advertising is shared 
by the dealer; it is a co-operative 
proposition. 

“We are strong believers in 
store and window . display and 
furnish quite a bit of dealer help 
material, hangers, tin signs and 
window cards. Our salesmen at- 
tend to this for the most part 
and we have no special organiza- 
tion for that purpose though the 
work is getting more important 
every year.” 

A billion-dollar cotton crop at ten 
cents a pound is the present outlook 
and already in anticipation there is 
renewed activity in the South and West- 
ern railroad earnings. 

Carl L. Johnson, for the past year 
advertising representative of the Be 
loit, Wis., Free Press, has been suc- 


ceeded by W. L. Odett, recently man- 
ager for the Beleit Daily News. 
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Produced or. __? 


MOLIIGR. 


It Saves 25 to75Z 


ANY successful advertising man- 

agers are doing printers’ printing 

on the Multigraph, at much less 
than printers’ prices—just by adding the 
printing-ink attachment and electric drive. 


Thus equipped, you can turn out direct advertis- 
ing such as is reproduced at the right—besides 


stationery and system-forms—on your own prem- 
ises, and relieving yourself of a vast amount of 
detail. 

If you are now operating a Multigraph for type- 
writing only, you should investigate its possibilities 
asa real printing-machine. If you’re not using the 
Multigraph, there’s double cause for investigation. 


Specific Information 
Upon Request 

ATA concerning the profitable application of the Multigraph 

to a wide range of vocations is on file in our office. At your 

request, if you are an advertising manager or a business ex- 
ecutive, we shall be glad to forward very definite information as to 
Multigraph possibilities in your business — providing it is one of the 
lines represented, This will be without obligation upon your part. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph 
Unless You Need It 
Write also for booklet: ‘‘More Profit with the Multigraph.”? In 
itself it is a good example of Multigraph printing. Another booklet 
sent upon request describes the Universal Folding-Machine, which 
saves time and money folding letters, circulars, booklets, etc. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES CO. 
Bag tire Ofece sod Feet evland 
Sixty Branch Offices 


European Representatives: The International Multigraph 
Co., 79 Queen St., London, E. C., England 
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Zone Advertising 


“Something new? Rats! Why the newspapers have done 
Zone Advertising for the last 50 years.” 
Space Buyer of a Great Agency, 


Why Campaigns Failed 


“But, I say, in practically every (magazine) campaign hun- 
dreds and hundreds and sometimes thousands and _ thousands 
of other- dealers are left stocked and unable to sell.**** But 
because the advertising: was not circulated in any sufficient pro- 
portion in towns where their dealers were left stocked.” 

Thomas Balmer in PRinTERs’ INK. 


The Local Daily Newspapers 
of New England 


Each has a trading zone worth while. The circula- 
tion of the daily is sufficient to move the goods at a 
profit. 

Success follows the advertising of a good article 
in good daily newspapers in good New England Cities. 


“The Zone idea in its perfection is attained by the 
use of the loeal daily newspapers.” 


Portland, Me., Express Springfield, Mass., Union 
W orcester, Mass., Gazette Lynn, Mass., Item 

New Haven, Ct., Register Salem, Mass., News 
Waterbury,Ct.,Republican New Bedfords™4ypAan gy? 
Meriden, Ct., Record Burlington,Vt.,Free Press 
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PROBLEM OF BIG OR SMALL 
SPACE 


A SUMMARY OF LEADING POINTS 
URGED BY ADVERTISERS — ADDI- 
TIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
QUESTION—SECONDARY PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL EFFECT SECURED BY BIG 
SPACE—CONTINUED FROM “PRINT- 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of Printers’: InxK’s sympo- 
sium on the use of big space was 
the revelation as to the many dii- 
ferent factors entering into any 
advertising problem. Twenty-two 
different advertisers of national 
prominence contributed their 
views as to whether a given cam- 
paign should consist of large space 
in few mediums or whether it 
would be wiser to break up the 
appropriation into smaller units 
and use smaller size space in a 
large number of mediums. An 
analysis of the replies received 
brings out the following different 
slants on the problem: 

1. Depends upon what competi- 
tors are doing. 

2. Depends upon how long the 
story is. 

3. Large space if element of 
novelty (i.e., the unusual) cannot 
be otherwise secured. 

4. Price of the article a factor. 

5. How large the article bulks 
a factor. 

6. Depends on how crowded the 
medium is. 

7. Large space in few mediums 
strongest in dealer influence. 

8. Small space if mail-order ele- 
ment is present. 

g. Large space needed to meet 
sampling and canvassing com- 
petition. 

10. Depends on whether adver- 
tiser wishes to take profits out 
rapidly or not. 

11. One must often “size” his 
ads according to the specific sell- 
ing condition existing at a certain 
time. 

12. Small space to act as a re- 
minder of an article already well 
established. 

13. When in doubt, go slow be- 
fore “plunging.” 

14. In the newspapers of the 





_ The New 


Haven 
Register 


Power BECAUSE 


It has the largest circulation in one of 
the finest cities in New England. 


It has the confidence and respect of its 
readers, 


It has not only the LARGEST circula- 
tion of any other New Haven paper but 
twice the circulation of any other two- 
cent New Haven daily. 


It carries more want ads—the expres- 
sion of popular opinion as to value— 
than all four other New Haven papers 
combined, 


It carries 20 to 80 columns a day more 
advertising than any other New Haven 
paper, which shows it gives results. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


The Lincoln 
Daily Star 


MAKES MONSTER GAIN IN 
ADVERTISING IN SEPTEMBER 











local ad- 
showed 


In September, 


1911, 
vertising in The STAR 
an INCREASE of 6,285 inches 
over September, 1910. 

Our nearest competitor in Sd 


tember, 1911, showed a D 
CREASE of 1,862 inches over 
September, 1910. 


A Paper’s Increase In Advertising 
Is a SURE SIGN OF RESULTS 


The Lincoln Daily Star has a 
larger circulation in Lincoln than 
any other newspaper. The Lin- 
coln Daily Star has the largest cir- 
culation in Nebraska of any Ne- 
braska newspaper published outside 
of Omaha. 

H. M. Ford, Western Represen- ‘ 
tative, 1048 People’s Gas Building, 
Chicago. | 

MacQuoid & Tilden, Eastern | 
Representatives, Room 903 Bruns-\./ 
wick Bldg., New York City. 
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September Records 
Broken 


In September, 1911, The Rec- 
ord-Herald contained more ad- 
vertising than in any previous 
September in the history of the 
aper. The gains and losses for 
eptember advertising in the 
Chicago morning, papers com- 
pared with September, 1910, are 


as follows: 
COLUMNS 


The Record-Herald 186 Gain 
The Tribune 

The Inter Ocean 

The Examiner 34 Gain 


Comparing nine months of 1911 
with the corresponding months 
of 1910, The Record-Herald has 
gained 1698 columns of adver- 
tising; more than three times 
the gain of all the other Chi- 
cago morning papers combined. 


These comparisons are made 
from ‘statements prepared 
by the Washington Press, 
an independent Audit Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
710 TIMES BUILDING 














Circulation 


Manager 
With a Record for Results 





Mr. Publisher: 

Do you need a real Circulation 
Man? 

Is the Magazine Publisher al- 
ways consistent? : 

e pays his Advertising Man- 
ager as much as the A. has 
the nerve to ask and the A. M. 
makes good. 

He pays a Near-Circulation 
Manager as little as he, the M. P., 
has the nerve to offer, and won- 
ders why the circulation stands 
still or goes backward. 

You can’t get Advertising with- 
out an Advertising Man plus Cir- 
culation. 

Neither can you get Circulation 
without a Circulation Man. 

If_you want a Circulation Man 
of Waperience, one who has a 
Record to back up his claims; if 

ou consider your Circulation 

roblem just as vital as your Ad- 
vertising Problem, write me. 

Address, C. M., Box 46, care 
Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 

















largest cities large space ig de. 
sirable. 

15. When you are in a hur 
to get results space large enough 
to dominate the page is necessary, 

16. Space, big or small, is only 
opportunity to present a proposi- 
tion, 

17. If you are trying to educate 
the readers of a certain publica. 
tion in your proposition by a long 
campaign use smaller insertions 
steadily. 

_18. Dominating space in maga- 
zines proves to be excellent in- 
troduction for salesmen. 

19. Increased space at certain 
seasons in an additional list of 
mediums is effective. 

20. Large space to gain prestige 
for house. Small space for spe- 
cial products of that house, 

21. Depends on whether ad car- 
ries illustration or not. 

Following are printed addi- 
tional expressions of view by 
three well-known advertisers: 


LARGE SPACE FOR INTRO- 
DUCING NEW PRODUCT 


By H. J. Ashbrook, 
Manager, Jap-a-lac Dept., Glidd . 
” Jae Co., Chorelond: a 

It is my personal belief that 
large space in a limited number 
of publications is far more prof- 
itable than small space in a large 
number. I base my opinion on a 
theory that it is better to take 
sufficient space to convince a lim- 
ited number of people of what 
you are trying to sell than to use 
small space and partly convince 
a larger number. Same _ holds 
true in selling goods; it is bet- 
ter for a salesman to spend an 
entire day to convince one, by 
telling his story thoroughly, than 
to spend a few minutes with a 
dozen and convince nobody. 

In answer to your second ques- 
tion: I have always been an ad- 
vocate of the use of large space; 
not necessarily a continuance of 
it at all times, but especially in 
the introduction of a new product. 
I have been a constant believer in 
this method. As you will prob- 
ably remember, some years ago 
after we had advertised for three 
or four years with small space, I 
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took an advertisement in the But- 
terick Trio, of four pages in col- 
ors, at a cost for a single insertion 
of $15,000. At that time this was 
the largest single advertisement 
ever placed by any advertiser. 

I believed that with such an ad- 
vertisement we could convince 
every reader of that magazine 
that we had something worth 
buying, and we took enough space 
to tell the whole story complete. 
Not only was this advertisement 
taken to convince the general pub- 
lic, but the real value of it was 
the use made of it by our selling 
force, and by sending a copy of 
it in advance of its appearance 
in the magazine to every pros- 
pective dealer in the country. The 
results of our business proved the 
wisdom of having taken this ad- 
vertisement. 

There is another reason why I 
believe in the use of large space, 
based on our experience in key- 
ing this particular advertisement 
and a two-page advertisement in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, which 
appeared the same month. As 
shown by our records, we heard 
from both of these advertisements 
every week, with no exception, for 
three years. This shows the life 
of magazine advertising,—large 
enough to attract attention long 
after the paper was issued. 





LARGE SPACE CARRIES 
IDEA OF IMPORTANCE 


By Burton L. Dunn, 


Of Oneida Community, Limited, Oneida, 
Replying to your recent letter 
asking for comment on the ques- 
tion raised by Mr. Parker. Large 
space has this very definite ad- 
vantage, that while an equal 
amount of small space may get 
equal or possibly greater atten‘ion 
in the aggregate from the public, 
it lacks a secondary psychological 
effect which seems to me ex- 
tremely important, namely, the 
building up in the minds of the 
consumer a conception of the ad- 
vertiser as a big, potent force. 
This statement, of course, is 
open to discussion, and after a 
firm becomes once well established 
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The Portland 
Express 


Me the only evening paper in Port- 
nd. 





la: 

Through the Express you reach prac- 
tically every newspaper-reading family 
in Portland and vicinity. 

The Express circulation exceeds 
19,000. 

It has been examined by the A. A. 
A., the only Portland paper permitting 
an’ examination, 

The Express has three times the cir- . 
culation of any other Portland pape 
and more than 60 per cent larger than 
both other Portland papers. 


Portland, Maine 


is the largest and wealthiest city in 
Maine. Its manufacturing industries 
are diversified and nearly all employ 
skilled labor. Portland is a most im- 
portant wholesale center and has con- 
siderable export and import trade. This 
city offers one of the most attractive 
fields in New England for the intro- 
duction of an article of general use. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





You Can Gain a Valuable Com- 
petitive Advantage by Putting 
a New Selling Force Into Your 
Business 

tee tek eae a ae ea 


profit, are as rare as good salesmen. 
Your competitor’s ‘‘copy” is probably 











mediocre. ut yours above his level 
and you are plus that enormous ad- 
vantage. 


Mere “advertising” and “writing” is 
useless. You need copy that actually 
sells, 

Why not get on our mailing list? 
Your mame and address brings you a 


copy of 

ENOWLEDGE 
A Magazine of Business Education 
that preaches a new creed and 
preaches new and effective ideas in 
the art of resultful copy writing. 

If new blood, new ideas, new meth- 
ods will help you, write us today. Make 
your problem ours. We plan, counsel 
and advise on selling campaigns. 


The Business Development 
Company of America 
“An Organization of Writer-Salesmen”’ 
119 Nassau Street New York 
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We are always pleased 
to quote circulation fig- 
ures on 


PHYSICAL 
CVLTVRE 


and prove them too. At 
present we are guarantee- 
ing a net paid circulation 
of not less than 164,000. 
However, we much 
prefer to talk quality. 


Eastern Otfice: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. Elder, Manager. 


Western Office: P Gas Buildi 
spe 


Quality Circulation 


Brings Returns 
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LOW FREIGHT RATES 


and railroad connections with every 
point of importance within a wide terri- 
tory, have been one means of attract- 
ing to Bristol, Va.-Tenn., $20,000,000 
of capital. And the amount invested 
is steadily increasing. In the last six 
months over $750,000 additional has 
been put to work. 

_ The stimulus this manufacturing ac- 
tivity gives to trade in the section of 
which Bristol is the center, has been 
reflected in the prosperity of the in- 
habitants of the town, and the many 
families outside of it. The five banks 
here have received an increase of $50,- 
000 in deposits during the last six 
months. 

There are three papers published in 
Bristol, through which it is possible to 
reach practically every home in this 
section. 

No other newspaper in the courttry 
covers as large a territory so exclu- 
sively as do Bristol’s three papers. 

_ Before considering the use of space 
in these papers, however—The News 
(daily). he__ Herald-Courier (semi- 
week 2? and The Herald-Courier (daily 
and Sunday), let us send you a booklet 
of facts about Bristol that may sur- 
rise you. ; : 

HE BRISTOL PUBLISHING CORP. 

Frank Leake, Manager 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


' Forei Representatives 


New York—Payne & Young—Chicago 
TL OLAS ESERIES nat 











and well known to the public as 
a big concern and a big adver- 
tiser, it is possible that such a 
concern would get better results 
from the use of small space; but 
while he is trying to build up 
such an idea in the public mind, 
it seems to me personally that a 
large space is one of his greatest 
assets. 


FIRMLY BELIEVES IN 
LARGE SPACE 


By George G. Williams, 
Of the J. B. Williams Company, Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. 

In reply to your questions, I 
would say that we are firm be- 
lievers in large space in few me- 
dia rather than small space in 
many. ‘We do not know that we 
can cite any particular experi- 
ence that has led us to this conclu- 
sion nor are we sure that the rule 
would apply equally to every class 
of business, but for our particu- 
lar business we are convinced that 
large space in a limited number 
of publications, having a large, 
general circulation, is the wiser 


policy. 
env eee 


ANOTHER CRY FOR MORE LIGHT 





Birmingham, Ala., is trying to ney 
its own Great White Way. R. W. 
Massey, president of the local Chamber 
of Commerce, recently urged the sup- 
ort of the citizens in the endeavor. 
ie was speaking at a banquet given 
by the Birmingham Ad Club to Clarence 
Haverty of the Atlantic Ad Men’s Club. 
Congressman O. W. Underwood, who 
ew. was chosen an honorary mem- 
er. 

Speeches were made by numerous 
business men, among whom were John 
Sparrow, president of the club; W. W. 
Crawford, Culpepper Exum, Richard 
W. Massey, Victor H. Hanson, James 
1 Smith, Congressman Underwood and 

r. Haverty. 

a tO 


J. Cecil Nuckols, for the past seven 
years advertising manager of the S. 
Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, has 
resigned. Mr. Nuckols leaves Novem- 
ber 1 to become advertising and sales 
manager of the Otis Hidden Company, 
of Louisville, Ky. 


tO 


H. d Morganroth has succeeded 
F. A. Gontier as manager of the Frank- 
lin Advertising Agency, Chicago. _The 
agency is placing copy for Loftis Bros. 
in a large list of weekly and monthly 
publications. 
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SIZING UP ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS 


“The function of the advertising 
manager is what he himself makes it. 
His most important duty is to give his 
department its proper place in the busi- 
ness and himself the proper place in 
the departrient. He should be pre- 
pared to extend his jurisdiction and 
add the sales managership if matters 
shape up in that way, and he should 
be big enough to step to one side and 
let the business move on if a bigger 
conception and service comes from the 
agency or any other source, His duty, 
in short, is to get salés and let othefs~ 
get sales,” es 

This is the composite at an illuminat- 
ing discussion of the subject by the 
Technical Publicity Club of New York 
City on October 12, and the sixty or 
seventy members present tarried —_ 
enough afterward to fraternize an 
agree that the meeting was one of the 
most satisfactory ever held by the club 
and a fitting inauguration of the sea- 
son, which it has been planned to devote 
entirely to a progressive development 
of the subject. 


The speakers were William H. Johns, 
of the att Batten Company; Charles 
Jones, of the advertising staff of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine; Ingalls Kim- 
ball, and PS George Frederick, of the 
Business Equipment Bourse. President 
0. C. Harn, of the National Lead Com- 
pany, called the meeting to order and 
turned it over to C. S. Redfield, of the 
Yale-Towne Company, chairman of the 
programme committee. Mr. Jones’ ad- 
dress appears elsewhere in this issue. 


In the discussion which followed the 
addresses, Mr. Tipper, of the Texas 
Company, said that the most difficult 
of his duties was to determine the par- 
ticular field he wanted to reach for 
each of the various products of his 
company and how to do it. 


_Mr. Harn said that there were two 
kinds of work which the manager ought 
to delegate to his assistants: first, the 
things he could not do so well himself; 
and second, the things which he could 
do well. The second class of work 
should occasionally be handed over to 
the assistants for the purpose of train- 
ing them in the duties to which they 
might some day succeed or for other 
positions inside or outside of the com- 
pany. The manager owed it to them, 
to the profession and to the business. 


Mr. Harn said that the relations of 
advertiser and agency with relation to 
trade and technical papers was so un- 
Satisfactory that it could not be lasting, 
and he predicted that the conditions 
would be changed within five years. 

Mr. Hamilton, of the National Tube 
Company, considered that an important 
od of the advertising manager was to 
eep the salesmen enthused by keeping 
them posted on what the advertising 
department was doing on every single 
point. 

_ Mr, Mellor, of the Turner Construc- 
tion Company, congratulated the mem- 
bers on the strides the club is making 
towards establishing a _ professional 
standing for the advertising man. 
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A Little Over 19,000 Daily 


The Evening 
Gazette 


Worcester, Mass. 


This is the largest evening circulation 


-ef any city in Massachusetts outside of 


Boston. a 
This circulation. is largely -within the 
city and its immediate.environs. 
Worcester has 140,000 population, the 
right kind of people, and is growing 
every day. 

The Gazette’s rate is the lowest per 
thousand of circulation of ‘any Worces- 
ter paper. 

The Gazette is known to produce more 
sales for a given expenditure than the 
same amount of money spent in any 
other Worcester paper or combination 
of papers. 

A concentrated circulation. A “Home” 
evening circulation, 7 
A paper that has the confidence of its 
readers. 

These are just a few of the reasons 
why you should use the Gazette. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 


Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 











Get into communication with 
our nearest plant 
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The Tools Not long since 
there was bur- 


of ied very care- 
Advertising fully in the files 
of Printers’ INK 
correspondence a letter from a 
newly-appointed advertising man- 
ager, whose product and dwelling 
place shall be kept anonymous. 
This was the gist of his letter: 
“From what sources can I get in- 
formation that will help me make 
good? There must be certain 
conventional channels that will 
supply me with data that will in- 
terest me. I have the census re- 
ports, of course, but won’t you 
name some others?” 

Writ large over this call from 
Macedonia was the sign of com- 
ing failure. The letter reminded 
one of that story of the ship that 
had run out of its supply of fresh 
water. The captain was ready 
with a belaying-pin to keep his 
nearly-crazed sailors from dip- 
ping up the ocean water and 
drinking it. But in the nick of 











time another vessel hove in sight, 
The captain megaphoned the 
parched condition of himself and 
his mates. “Send us some water, 
quick,” he said. 

Came back the answer: “Poor 
fools! Dip it up. You are in the 
middle of the wide Amazon River, 
where the water is always fresh!” 

For advertising managers anx- 
ious to make good, the very air 
about them is filled with ideas, 
Al 1 they have to do is to “dip it 
up.” The man who doesn’t be- 
long to the Association of Na- 
tional Advertising Managers 
doubtless can claim affiliation with 
the Association of American Ad- 
vertisers, with his Advertising 
League, with the Technical Pub- 
licity Associaton, or the Red 
Roosters, not to mention his local 
ad club, etc., etc. The thorough- 
ly-organized machinery of Amer- 
ican advertisers is ready to fur- 
nish information on many topics 
for the man who knows how to 
use it. 

But the fundamental need is 
that a man must have ideas. He 
must be fertile in ways and 
means. If the information isn’t 
ready to hand, then he must de- 
vise a way of getting it. He may 
find what he needs through a 
proper use of his firm’s salesmen. 
He may see the beginnings of a 
big idea by calling upon a deal- 
er, if he is selling a trade-marked 
product. He may do this and he 
may do that, according to his 
ability to initiate. 

Accompanying a letter to 
PrinTErS’ INK recently was pinned 
a newspaper clipping, which the 
sender thought might be worth 
reprinting. This man, who was in 
charge of the advertising of a 
well-known sanitary tooth-brush, 
was evidently using a_ clipping 


service. What for? We wrote 
and asked him. He replied as 
follows: 


We have at different times made use 
of press clippings, getting in this way 
information regarding doings in the 
oral hygiene movement, and securing 
names of dentists prominent in the 
work, with whom we have opened up 
a pleasant correspondence through the 
right use of sample brushes, etc. 

I believe an po vertising man can find 
abundant use to which press clippings 
can be put. 
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To a larger degree perhaps than 
in any other work, the adver- 
tising manager is a pioneer. The 
qualifications, at least, call for a 
large gift of pioneering ability. 
Rote work doesn’t “go.” 

As urged in an article published 
elsewhere, the live and efficient 
advertising manager must carve 
out his own sphere of action. 








Printers’ INK says: 

Competitors rejoice when they 
see a concern advertising without 
distribution. 








“New The siveaisieg 
man o e oO 

Occasions school—and_ the 

Teach New genus has not 

Duties’’ wholly departed 
even now—used to assert that 
his work was done when the in- 
quiry came in. If the sales de- 
partment didn’t succeed in land- 
ing the order, it wasn’t his 
funeral. A later generation came 
to the conclusion that perhaps, 
after all, their purpose in being 
advertising men was to sell the 
goods, and that their mission in 
life was not fully accomplished 
when the coupon came back. The 
conception of what advertising 
was supposed to do got itself re- 
vised, 

Advertising generations follow 
fast on one another’s heels, and 
no sooner does the revised 
axiom get well established than 
a new generation casts it into 
the discard. The advertising 
man of to-day is: fast accepting 
the doctrine that his work is not 
done until the goods are sold to 
stay sold. 

Whole campaigns are waged 
with the object of securing co- 
operation on the part of the 
dealer; not merely that he carry 
the goods in stock, but that he 
satisfy his customers. The dealer 
who handles a line of ready-made 
clothing, whether for men or for 
women, can lose a lot of trade 
for the manufacturer if he is 
careless in the matter of making 
alterations. Much money is spent 
annually by the makers of soft 
drinks to induce the dispenser to 
serve them properly, and to: make 
certain that the person asking for 
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the drink by name will get the 
same thing for his money, 
wherever he may be. The maker 
of a well-known safety razor is 
seeking out dissatisfied pur- 
chasers, and spending money to 
try and make good with them. 

And so it goes; a broadening 
of the field in every direction. 
The advertising man who is 
awake to his opportunities is 
continually discovering new chan- 
nels of influence, and new duties 
bring still newer opportunities. 
No greater mistake can be madé 
than to set as the limits of the 
advertising man’s activity the 
theories of the day before yes- 
terday. 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Statistics can fool wise men and 
leave fools undisturbed on the 
edge of a precipice. 





Industrial A good deal of 


Concentration '8"t is thrown 
by recent census 


and bulletins about 

Advertising manufactures 
on the intimate relation between 
the volume of national produc- 
tion (or business) and _ the 
amount of capitalization. Indi- 
cating, as they do, the extent to 
which the nation’s energy has 
been transferred from the farm 
to the factory, and affording a 
partial explanation for the 
periodical glut of the home mar- 
ket and the recurrence of periods 
of industrial depression, they 
suggest in the plainest way pos- 
sible, the pressing need of a 
foreign market for our manu- 
factures or else the development 
of the home market in some way 
yet unconsidered. 

Within one generation, as the 
figures show, there has been a 
fourfold increase in factory prod- 
uct. It has grown from $5,370,- 
000,000 a year in 1880 to $20,525,- 
000,000 in 1910. But capitaliza- 
tion in the same period has 
increased more than sixfold, or 
from $2,800,000,000 to $18,575,- 
‘000,000. And the growth of 
population was eighty-three per 
cent. The following figures em- 
phasize the way in which the 
value of the annual production 
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has been nearly overtaken by 


capitalization : 

Per Value Capital- 
capita: product ization 
BED 04005606600 $222.60 $201.40 
, Sea 176.00 150.90 
ED: watbexenssas 150.10 118.10 
. ae 149.00 103.60 
BED we eresecenic 107.00 55.60 


However much of this capital- 
ization is inflated, or how. much 
is not, it seems-reasonable to con- 
clude that perhaps too large an 
amount of-it has at this latter 
day gone into the fixed capital of 
brick, mortar and machinery; 
into production, that is to say, 
rather than into distribution. 
Whatever the -reason, the figures 
illustrate how natural, if not 
necessary, the readjustment of 
business on a corporation and 
trust basis has been. The tend- 
ency is further illuminated by the 
following figures, which show 
that where it used to be but little 
more than one-half as large, 
capitalization is now nine-tenths 
as great, as the annual output: 


¢Product +Capitaliza- 

tion 
ee $20,525,700 $18,570,000 
eS 14,802,000 12,686,000 
rr 11,411,000 8,978,000 
Be Gotdccen 9,372,000 6,525,000 
BEBO ccscssecs 5,869,000 2,790,000 


*3 states estimated. 000 omitted. 


What influence has the increase 
of capitalization and. combination 
upon the number of plants? The 
number of establishments in 1910 
is only six per cent more than in 
1880,. while the average capital- 
ization has. increased more than 
six times. It is, in other words, 
relatively six times harder to 
start or keep up the business pace. 
Here are.the figures: 


Cap. Prod. 
No. per per 
estab. estab. estab. 
re 268,884 $69,065 $76,275 
SEED veavin 216,262 58,662 68,444 
TSOP ddcecw 207,562 43,260 53,975 
REGO. ccccve 355,415 18,860 26,370 
ery 258,852 10,992 21,152 


*Three states estimated. 


If, those figures indicate a 
greater centralization of capital 
and control and a decrease in 
the number of small proprietors, 
manufacturers or capitalists, then 
the advantage secured by the 
greater efficiency of production 





and elimination of waste will be 
gained at the expense of a wide 
distribution of purchasing power, 
The task assigned to advertising 
will be increasingly heavier, but 
the necessity for resorting to it 
in some one or more of its forms 
greater still, and less and less to 
be escaped. 

PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Educate the second layer of 
prospects; the youth of to-day is 
the man-who O.K.’s the order to- 
morrow. 


A Sidelight Does the exten- 
from - soe 

of a municipalit 

Des Moines 25 °4 “place ct 
opportunity” work a hardship to 
individuals who are led to move 
thither in search of employment? 
The question has been raised by 
the Des Moines Associated Chari- 
ties, which states through the lo- 
cal newspapers that conditions 
are worse than ever before in Des 
Moines’ history. Eastern work- 
men, the charity workers say, are 
induced by the glowing magazine 
pages to believe that they can se- 
cure immediate employment upon 
arrival in the city. Many of them 
spend their last cent to secure 
transportation, and have no re- 
course other than the charity or- 
ganizations when they find that 
work is not instantly obtainable. 

In refutation, the commercial 
clubs which are responsible for 
the advertising point out the fact 
that in every advertisement it was 
stated that Des Moines is in 
search of new industries, and in 
no case has there been any appeal 
for workmen. 

Whatever the facts, the contro- 
versy po‘nts out the necessity for 
clearness of statement, and the 
danger of the slightest ambiguity 
in advertisirig copy. It might also 
raise an interesting question as to 
how far an advertiser is respon- 
sible for the mistaken conclusions 
which careless readers may draw 
from h’s statements, 

PrINTERS’ INK says: i 

Generalizing from insufficient 
data is the fundamental error of 
all thinking. 
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A fellow advertising critter said to us the other day, 
“Hello, old man, I thought you were making such 
great records these days.” 

“Well, we aren’t losing our balance about it, if 
we are,” says we, “what’s the trouble?” 

“Why in the Summary Number of September 
Weeklies, Printers’ Ink shows LIFE with a loss and 
figures do not lie, you know.” 

“You’re right, but you will admit they sometimes 
mislead ; at least, unintentionally so.” 

“Gosh! You’re a good salesman,” says he, “you 
always have an answer.” 

“Yes! Well, commendation never affects us, neither 
does condemnation. You never judge your busi- 
ness by a single week or month, do your We don’t, 
it’s the year that counts with us. You are not sup- 
posed to know that we had five issues last September 
and this year only four. The actual fact is, in pro- 
portion four issues this year showed a splendid in- 
crease over five issues September, 1910. 

We have some figures in this office showing 
LIFE’S yearly records which even present day 
aviators might envy. 


YEARLY ADVERTISING RECORDS 
1908 1909 1910 1911 


LIFE . 100% 154% 236% 318% 


When a publication shows such steady records, 
it is more than a matter of salesmanship. 

Present value 156,000 per issue and growing— 
plus many readers per copy. Don’t forget that. 

The door is always open, either New York or 
Chicago for the 3 A’s, Advertisers, Agents, Auditors. 


GEORGE B. a Ege m7 Manager. 
. PROVANDIE, "Wastess Manager. 
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“WHY SHOULD MY MAGA- 
ZINE HAVE THIS AD- 
VERTISER’S BUSI- 
NESS?” 





PERIODICAL REPRESENTATIVE URGES 
THAT SOLICITORS JUSTIFY THEIR 
REQUEST FOR PATRONAGE FROM 
AN ADVERTISER BEFORE THE CALL 
—MARK ANTONY’S HISTORICAL 
SPEECH AS A SPECIMEN OF “SELL- 
ING TALK”—ADDRESS BEFORE REP- 
RESENTATIVES CLUB, NEW YORK, 
OCTOBER 9 


By J. T. Ashbrooke, 
Of the Butterick Trio. 


[Eprtortat Note:—One of the con- 
stant facts of an advertiser’s life is 
the . solicitation of magazine repre- 
sentatives. Some advertisers may take 
the stand that they have nothing to 
learn from these active factors but 
other wise manufacturers are thinking 
as S. C. Dobbs, of the Coca-Cola Co., 
does, that these men, by virtue of their 
coming into touch with various enter- 
prises, have a+ view-point that may ad- 
vantage one who spends money for 
promotion. Therefore, .PrinTErRS INK 
readers are sure to read with more 
than casual interest this address, made 
by a representative of an _ influential 
group of magazines and delivered be- 
fore two hundred other members of the 
Representatives’ Club, which has this 
year mapped out a far-reaching con- 
structive program—not merely to make 





better “talkers” of themselves, but to 
render themselves thoroughly  sub- 
servient to the advertiser’s interests. 


Besides it is good selling doctrine, 
widely applicable. This address of Mr. 
Ashbrooke’s was one of three progress- 
ive talks of the evening: first, “Why 
am I soliciting this advertiser’s busi- 
ness”; second, the main soliciting argu- 
ment and, third, the ‘closing’ talk.] 

It has always been acknowl- 
edged that the one greatest speci- 
men of the art of persuasion 
which the world has ever seen is 
Antony’s speech over Caesar’s 
body, as given by Shakespeare in 
“Julius Caesar.” 

Let me take a moment for his- 
torical perspective. 

Never was a man before a 
crowd in such a hard way as that 
same Antony. Brutus, the great- 
est scholar in politics of the 


Roman. public, with his fellow- 
conspitators had just assassinated 
Caesar for what they termed the 
“good of Rome.” 

You will remember, he had 
gathered the Roman people in 
front of him in the Forum and in 
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a masterly and scholarly gs eech 
had .explained and justified his act 
and. the people were unanimoys 
in saying that Brutus had pulled 
off the best ‘thing that had eye 


happened in 
stabbed Caesar. 

Now came Antony, begging of 
Brutus the privilege of saying 
just a few, halting, stammering 
words about -his dead friend 
Caesar. He is full of sobs, and 
reminds Brutus when he asks thie 
privilege of making the speech 
that he is no speaker. But his 
heart ‘is full. 

Then Antony begins that most 
famous speech of persuasion 
which has ever been conceived or 
written by human mind. His 
first task was to secure the im- 
mediate attention of the hostile 
Romans, just as our first task is 
always to secure the immediate 
attention of a more or less hostile 
advertiser. 

Mark Antony was a salesman— 
the greatest of his day. He was 
“cut off the list,” but before he 
got through, the other fellow’s 
order was: cancelled and he re- 
ceived a “t. f.” He spoke well of 
his competitor. Did he not say 
“by Brutus’ leave I am beholden 
unto you,” and that “Brutus was 
an honorable man”? And ‘that 
“all these men were honorable 
men”? J wonder how few of us 
would speak so well of a com- 
petitor, even though no more sin- 
cere than Antony. 

He had the rare gift, rare even 
in this day, of making the most of 
an opportunity. Note his pre- 
approach. . 

He builded for himself a plat- 
form upon which he stood: one 
plank of which was a modulated 
voice, another earnestness, an- 
other courtesy, one the facts in 
his possession, another his cour- 
age, another an easy manner, an- 
other his well-groomed appear- 
ance, still another the harmony of 
clothes—all contributed. 

Note his introduction: “I come 
to bury Caesar, not to praise 
him. The evil that men do lives 
after them; the good is oft in- 
terred with their bones; so let 
it be with Caesar.” 

Ordinarily, Antony was no 


Rome, when he 
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ee | [From the Boston Globe] 


AND THESE WORDS WERE CARVED 
OVER HIS MANTEL: 


“T am an old man and have 
had many troubles, but most 
of them never happened.” 


When the world seems dark and you seem to see 


trouble ahead—read the above. 





— 





P. S.—No man who is advertising in the Bos- 
ton Globe need worry, as sales and profits are 
sure to follow. 


Read by the substantial and well-to-do people 
of Boston and New England, the Globe brings 
splendid results to its patrons. In the first eight 
months of 1911 the Boston Globe published 
5,402,430 lines of advertising, leading the 
next highest newspaper by 1,551,560 lines. 
During the same eight months the Globe pub- 
lished 332,696 want advertisements. 
This was 226,472 more want advertisements 
than appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 
The local and want advertisers are the keenest 


judges of the best medium. In Boston they 


use the Daily and Sunday Globe. 
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greater orator than Brutus, for 
Brutus had the reputation, and 
headed every list, but the intro- 
duction inspired him, and in this 
introduction he was greater than 
the great Brutus. 

He first secured their attention, 
then in the second part of the ar- 
gument aroused their interest, 
finally aroused their action and 
desire for fair play, and won 
them over to his side. 

I have in my mind’s eye taken 
a characteristic from one man, a 
characteristic from another, and 
placed them in one, whom I have 
termed the composite man, the 
ideal advertising representative— 
the representative who truly rep- 
resents his publication to the 
manufacturer with a view of 
dovetailing the merchandising 
possibilities of his magazine into 
the well-defined and laid-out sales 
campaign of the manufacturer. 

In order to approach properly 
any subject, whether it be a man 
you are dealing with, or investi- 
gating any trade condition, you 
should be well armed in the four 


necessary attributes: courage; 
confidence in yourself, which is 
another way of saying self- 


reliance, concentration ; the ability 
to concentrate on a manufac- 
turer’s given problem, with a solu- 
tion in view; judgment, and 
imagination. 

With these four elements fully 
developed, a representative like 
you or me need have no fear of 
the first interview or of the first 
important part of the first inter- 
view—“Why I am here.” 

The pre-approach should be an 
honest one. Never attempt to 
get in under false pretenses. 

A man should prepare himself 
beforehand—wake up to the pos- 
sibilities within himself. The 
amount of preparation depends 
upon the number of accounts you 
are supposed to cover, plus your 
desire to make proper prepara- 
tion: Often a day may well be 
spent before calling on a pros- 
pective client. On a class publica- 
tion where one man has to cover 
the entire field. the most he can 
do is to give thorough study to 
the bigger fellow. 

, Are you getting 100 per cer 
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efficiency out of yourself? Appl 
the same principle as that applied 
in laying brick, according to Mr 
Frederick Taylor’s analysis—e. 
ducing the number of motions 
from fourteen to five—not the 
number of calls, but the efficiency 
of preparing for and making 
fewer calls. 

If you are not getting 100 per 
cent efficiency out of yourself, it 
is time for introspection. 

To be sure that it is not misin- 
formation is next in importance 
to securing your information it- 
self. 

The great mistake that the 
average solicitor for a magazine 
makes is that he does not know 
the part which his magazine plays 
in the campaign as a whole. He 
does not know what the aim of 
the campaign as a whole is, He 
should know what platform to 
adopt in soliciting the business. 

Listen to the other fellow. 
Talk his language. Assume that 
yon are going to get his business; 
that it is only a question of 
ways and means and particular 
advantage. Talk to a man as if 
your aims were mutual. Find a 
community of interests. You can- 
not benefit yourself without bene- 
fiting him. Call on a dealer who 
sells his goods; get the dealer’s 
point of view and be able to tell 
the advertiser some item of in- 
terest as to So-and-So’s attitude 
regarding his goods. 

Never call on a man, on an 
important mission, whom you 
don’t know and who doesn't 
know you, without being staged in 
some way, either by a letter, a 
telephone call, some introduction 
to him by some friend or ac- 
quaintance, some point of con- 
tact that will ensure your getting 
in. Have part of the scenery 
set. 

Never go after the little man 
first. Go after the biggest man 
you can, first, the man who 
presses the button, then if he 
does not want to see you, go to 
the little man. This would seem 
to be more diplomatic than to see 
the little man first, be turned 
down, then in your eagerness to 
secure an interview, go over his 
head, eliminating him, as it were 
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500 live dealers 
in 100 live cities 


have told us in writing that they will 
welcome a proposition to stock merito- 
rious goods, if backed. by local news- 
paper advertising over the dealer's 
name. ) 


Perhaps you, Mr. Manufacturer, 
would like to have some of these ag- 
gressive merchants handle your 
product. 


We are prepared to put you in touch 
with them, without expense to you, 
upon certain reasonable conditions 
which will be fully explained to- any 
responsible concern. Write our nearest 
office. 


Nelson Chesman & Co. 


Advertising Agents since 1874 
Complete Organizations at 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
Publicity Building 225 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO CHATTANOOGA 


Trude Building Times Building 
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(a thing which is distasteful to 
every man), and running the 
chance of permanent antagonisin. 
The more men there are between 
the little man and the man who 
signs his name on the dotted line, 
the more will be lost in the proc- 
ess of reselling. 

A representative creates a fa- 
vorable impression with a manu- 
facturer if he immediately starts 
asking questions about the manu- 
facturer’s business. You should 
be prepared to ask questions re- 
garding distribution, number of 
salesmen, whether through job- 
bers, retailers, or direct, what the 
margin of profit is, selling ex- 
pense, what percentage of the 
total business in the country he is 
getting, how much more business 
his factory could handle, whether 
he wants one store in many more 
towns, or many more stores in 
several towns; in other words, 
whether he wants thick distribu- 
tion in small sections, or wide- 
spread distribution in wide sec- 
tions. With questions like these 
the attention and the interest of 
the manufacturer is aroused. 
Then by an explanation to him of 
the way your proposition dove- 
tails into his, you can kindle his 
desire to buy your commodity. 

Develop the subject of the 
man’s proposition and your own 
proposition. I always believe the 
first interview or the first letter 
should be about the manufac- 
turer’s proposition—with hardly a 
mention of your own. It is bet- 
ter not to have a thing to say in 
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the way of suggestions in the first 
part ot a souicitation. 

lhere is a co-operation between 
the manufacturer’s salesmen and 
himself. They are not selling 
blue sky. ‘They are selling mer. 
chandise. Incidentally, the ad- 
vertiser will compare you with 
some of his own salesmen. That 
is why so many advertising rep- 
resentatives are offered positions 
in mercantile houses. If you fall 
short in any department of your 
argument, just so much will he 
compare you with his own men, 
He has a standard of efficiency in 
his own house. But in your en- 
thusiasm for selling, don’t forget 
the product you are selling. Don't 
get an offer of a position from 
every manufacturer you call upon, 
and fail to get an order for your 
space. 

Some advertising men are af- 
flicted with “Know - it - all - itis.” 
There is much criticism on this 
score about advertising men. 
After having given only a super- 
ficial study to the manufacturer's 
business, advertising men will lay 
down a plan for a man to follow, 
One solicitor laid vigorous em- 
phasis upon the influence his 
medium exerted upon the local 
retail dealer, to a head of a house 
that was doing a strictly mail- 
order business. 

Don’t trade gossip about the 
manufacturer’s competitor. “So- 
and-So, your competitor, got in- 
quiries at so much,” etc. The ad- 
vertiser makes mental notes, and 
then you wonder why he does 








The famous trade mark 


“1647 ROGERS BROS,” guaran- 


trees the Aeaviest triple plate. 
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not loosen up and tell you all 
about his business. 

What we need is study that 
will open for us new fields of 
thought, that will make us big- 
ger men. Don’t scoff at Prof. 
Walter Dill Scott’s books: “In- 
fluencing Men in Business,” “The 
Psychology of Advertising,’ and 
Frederick Taylor’s “Principles of 
Scientific Management,” and a 
lot more that I might name. 
These are fundamental and im- 
mensely helpful for foundation 
building. 

If a great wave of better prep- 
aration should sweep over the 
Representatives’ Club, or any ad- 
vertising club, it would make it 
easier for every one of us to get 
business from new advertisers 
and more business from old ad- 
vertisers. It would open the 
doors of business men to busi- 
ness men who happen to be sell- 
ing advertising. 

———+e>—___ 


KILLING OFF LAND SHARKS 


Selling farms by mail is an industry 
noticeably on the decline in Chicago. 
Various exposures of the facts behind 
glowing magazine advertisements have 
served usefully, aided by the investiga- 
tions by post-office inspectors, Both 
have alarmed the advertising speculators 
who promised little earthly paradises 
for “seventeen cents a day” or a sim- 
ilarly easy sum. 


_— +0 


It is said that prominent insurgent 
Republican politicians will spend two 
millions in establishing a new national 
daily Sewopaper in Chicago. It is also 
reported that a western publisher is 
to start a new afternoon daily there. 





Money Saving 


Suggestions 
Guaranteed annual saving of 


twenty-five to forty per cent, in 
premiums on personal protect- 
ive life policies. This is not 
Term Insurance. Contracts is- 
sued by the strongest Life in- 
surance Company in America. 
Before Closing any Life In- 


surance contract (personal, 
partnership or corporation) 
consult us. 


J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele, 
170 Broadway, New York 
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A 
Good 
Gift 
Makes 
A Lasting 
Advertisement 


There is no more powerful 
advertisement than an article 
which combines beauty and 
utility in a degree to insure its 
constant use. 

To those advertisers who seek 
such articles for presentation 
to their customers 


The LEATHERSMITH 
‘SHOPS 


offer the services |of their artist craftsmen 
in the production to order of rich and novel 
gifts in leather. 
Cigar cases, bill folds, pocket books, paper 
weights, memorandum book-covers, cata- 
logue covers, etc., will be specially designed 
and executed. And even the least expen- 
sive articles wrought by Leathersmith crafts- 
men are done with an exquisite artistry which 
will cause them to be treasured. 
Give us an idea of your needs land we will 
gladly submit suggestions, specimens and 
prices, 
Special Representatives : 

Chas. W. Schaffer, Jr. 
. 636 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
<i New York 
L. B. Newell 

170 Summer Street, Boston 

R. R. Johnstone 





312 Caswell Block, Milwaukee 
J. A. Kerr,414Rockefeller Bldg. Cleveland 


Main Office, 1033-35 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








The man with the idea is the 
man of the hour in the advertis- 
ing business. You missed much, 
if you didn’t read that article on 
“Imagination in Sales Work” that 
appeared in a popular magaz:ne 
recently. It told most interesting- 
ly of the value of the creative 
mind in business promotion. One 
of the excellent examples was the 
experience of an accident-insur- 
ance adjuster. The sales man- 
ager discovered that whenever 
this adjuster went out to pay a 
claim he had fine luck in wr.ting 
up new policies. But when he 
was questioned, the adjuster dis- 
claimed any ability as a sales- 
man; he said that whenever he 
dropped around to fix up Bill 
Brown with a weekly payment of 
ten dollars for his broken leg, 
he just made it a point to let 
many of Bill’s acquaintances know 
that he had just been over to 
Bill’s house on that errand; and it 
was no trouble at all to sign up 
new applications. “Great,” said 
the sales manager, as an idea shot 
through his head; and he forth- 
with arranged that thereafter all 
of his solicitors should make their 
own adjustments and get the 
benefit of the really big selling 
plan that the adjuster had dis- 
covered. 

* * + 


The president of a big corpora- 
tion on reading the foregoing 
business story slapped his knee 
as he thought of an adaptation 
of the plan that he could intro- 
duce to advantage into his busi- 
ness. And then he said to his 
secretary: “I wish I could: get 
hold of some one who understood 
the needs of our business and 
who would read broadly and turn 
into this office all such suggestions 
as this that we could adapt to 
our work.” 


* * * 


Did you ever figure out the 
value of clippings to the advertis- 





ing man? Just get the habit of 
clipping the news items, editorials 
and advertisements that bear on 
the things that interest you, and 
you will be surprised to find how 
soon you will have a_ valuable 
store of ideas. Some clippings 
make fine advertis:ng arguments, 
too. That water-system company 
that uses underground tanks has 
collected enough news items of 
disasters that were directly a- 
tributable to roof water-tanks to 
convince almost any one that an 
immediate change to the adver- 
tiser’s system is desirable. 


* * * 


Despite the number of young 
men who have gone into advertis- 
ing work during the last few 
years, it is no easy job to find 
the young man of resourcefulness 
and initiative, who is keen to see 
things, not over confident nor 
under confident, who understands 
business and people, who can hear 
what the problem is and then go 
ahead and quietly produce: In 
almost every Printers’ INK you 
see the call for him. The School- 
master knows of employers who 
are looking for him, and some- 
times they look for a long time 
in vain. He is described differ- 
ently at times, but whatever the 
language of the call you can see 
that what is wanted is the man 
who can do the thing. His 
name is not legion, and never 
will be. 

* % * 


Keep your eye on the job of 
sales correspondent. The a‘lver- 
tising manager is usually too busy 
to specialize on the sales letters. 
But he is alive to the importance 
of strong sales correspondence, 
and very often he is looking for a 
right hand man who can write 
winning letters and make big 
gains in that percentage of sales 
from inquiries. The man who ap- 
plies for the job of assistant to 
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the advertising manager is_not 
likely to make a stronger claim 
for himself than that he is a good 
correspondent—provided he really 


is that. . “ 


“Give every letter that goes out 
from here a sales value” is the 
policy that some concerns are 
cerrying out. And this doesn't 
nean that every letter is to di- 
rectly sell a subscription, a tool 
chest, or a pair of tires. It does 
mean that every letter should play 
its part in building up good will, 
which is the basis of large and 
continuous sales. For example, a 
hotel proprietor when recently 
letting a guest know that his um- 
brella was being forwarded, said: 
“We hope to have the pleasure of 
entertaining you again soon.” 
Just eleven words, but they are 
worth while. All of us are hu- 
man folks, at the core, and we 
like such things. There are con- 
cerns whose correspondence 
makes us feel that there are real 
folks at the heads of the various 
departments, people that we 
should like to know better; and 
there are many more concerns 
whose correspondence makes us 
feel that they are giving employ- 
ment to the wooden Indians that 
no longer serve as tobacco. ad- 
vertisements. 

* * * 


“Never argue,” said a lecturer 
on'salesmanship and advertising, 
“you can convince by facts hut 
never by argument.” He fell 
into the common error of think- 
ing that all argument is contro- 
versy. It is doubtful that con- 
troversy ever helps to make sales, 
but reasonable, convincing argu- 
ment is as important to the saies- 
man and the advertiser as to the 
lawyer or the minister. This lec- 
turer said later in his address, 
“Then he will see that you are 
correct in your arguments!” 

cS os 


HUMMERT AGENCY IN CHICAGO 


The Hummert_ Advertising Agency, 
home office Syndicate Trust Building, 
St. Louis, Mo., with offices also in De- 
troit, have opened up offices in Chi- 
cago at 206 South La Salle street. This 

ce will be in charge of E. S. Brad- 
ley, E. W. Clark and O. F. Wallander. 
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This is a short 
talk to adver- 
tising men 
about 3-in=1 
Oil. 


You may know all 
about 3-in-One — ex- 
cept how and where 
you can use it your- 
self, 


If you will heed these 
little sermons you will 
profit even more than 
we, 





In the meantime why 
not get @ generous 
sample of the oil and 
8-in-One dictionary 
free? 
3-IN-ONE 
OIL COMPANY 

12 Broadway, New York 
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Wants New 


Sales Manager 


Connection 


For seven years I have been 








connected with one of the larg- 
est mercantile establishments in 
this country: first as Salesman, 
later promoted to Sales Manager, 
handling a large force of Sales- 
men. 


Now, I want to change, for 
reasons which will be satisfac- 
tory to any interested firm. 


Well built experience; age 34 
years; married; healthy and a 
hustler, 


Any large concern in need of 
an able Sales Manager, will find 
it worth while to answer this 
advertisement. 


All communications considered 
confidential. 


Address “C. A. B.” 
Care Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line, 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 








ADDRESSING MACHINES 


HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





Alzees FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba #2 West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 


Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr. 


UNIVERSAL PUBLICITY CO. 
MONOLITH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
International Advertising 
In Alljits Branches 


The only concern in America able to supply AT 
ONCE complete estimates for adver- 
tising in any periodical of 


Any Country in the World 


ADVERTISING ARTISTS 

















Ta TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char. 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies, 





morning edition, exceeds that of. any other 


morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies perday. ~~ 


THE circulation of the New York World, 








Do you wish to reach the coal mine operator, 
mine superintendent, and purchasing agent? 
Give the Black Diamond a “‘keyed”’ ad and note 
results. Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 








AD WRITERS 





I plan complete mail order campaigns—write 
business-getting copy for form letters, circu- 
lars, booklets and catalogues. Years of expe- 
rience. Prices and references upon request, 
BLISH, Box 71-I, Eifingham, II. 





BILLPOSTING 


© Posts RI. 
inlividaal boards Write for dete 






Lis! 


BUSINESS GOING OUT 


[* YOUR CIRCULATION REACHES 
Southern ‘rural districts, write us. We 
have orders to place. Box 44, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 











“ee MAYBELL— Advertising Cartoons, Pic- 
* torial Eye-Catchers, Original Ideas— 
Sketches Submitted. 535 W. 110th St., New York. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 


ip E GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS, 
Greensboro, N.C., has bought the Greensboro 
Telegram, one of the oldest papers in the State, 
and the latter has been consolidated with 
the News. Circulation of the consolidated 
papers, 8,000. 


Ts APARTMENT HOUSE reaches owners, 
architects, builders, managers. Interests 
them,too! Get ratecard. 440S. Dearborn,Chicago. 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BUSINESS LETTERS often read because 
readable. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 San 
som Street, Philadelphia. 





I WRITE circular letters, booklets and cata- 
logues. Moderate charges. High class serv 
ices. JOHNSON, 1444 Monadnock Blk, Chicago. 





MAL DEALERS—Write for our 25 Big Prop- 
ositions. All new. No competition. Make 
95 cents profit on every dollar order. A few 
leaders sent free! Complete outfit 10c. Mail 
Dealers Wholesale House, 442 Franklin Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill, 
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COIN CARDS 








Are You Working for More Circulation? 
You can increase results from your efforts by 
the use of WIN] HROP COIN CARDS. They 
will get uicker action for you, because th ey sug- 
ast remitting and furnish a simple means. ‘They 
will bring the money in advance, and with a 
maximum of safety. Other publishers endorse 
anduse themcontinually. Some of our custom- 
ers are of ten years standing. They KNOW 
the value of WINTHROP COIN CARDS. Let 
usconvince you. You will be interested in learn- 
ing just how WINTHROP COIN CARDS will 
helpyou. Send us your name, and the price of 
your publication, and sample copy if convenient, 
and we will send you circulation ideas, along 

with coin card prices and samples. 

THE WINTHROP PRESS 

Coin Card Department 

60 Murray Street New York, N. Y. 











FINANCIAL 


FREE—‘“ Investing for Profit” 


Magazine. Send me your name and I will 
mail you this magazine absolutely FREE. 
Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get this 

ine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5 or more per month, 
Telis you how $1,000 can grow to $22,000—how 
to re different classes of investments, the 
Real Earning Power of your money. This 
magazine 6 months Free if you write to-day. 
H. L. BARBER, Publisher. R 448, 28 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 











FOR SALE 





R SALE—Part ot the late equipment of Zhe 

Oklahoma City Pointer. Battle Creek Duplex, 
tubular, sixteen-page press, with full stereo- 
typing equipment; nearly new, splendid ma- 
chine, runs like asewing machine. One Potter, 
eight-page press, with stereotyping equipment, 
old but capable of doing good work. A fine 
assortment of advertising type, galleys, brasses, 
etc. Will be sold at reasonable figures. Ad- 
dress PUBLISHER OF TIMES, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 








HELP WANTED 





ANTED to hear from a live man able to 
manage advertising for large house. 
Write fully, stating age, experience and salary. 
ogg FACTURER,” care Printers’ 
nk, 





WAN TED—To Handle Children’s Star 
Account, advertising agent to handle all 
advertising matter for the Children’s Star and 
Loveland Club Magazine, 33 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 





WYANTED—Young man or woman to take 
charge of checking department of a large 
agency. State experience, salary expected and 
full particulars. Permanent position to right 
party. Address Box ‘A, A, A’,” care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


Special Edition Men Wanted 


Acompany is being formed to conduct special 
editions on Catholic papers. Several first-class 
menare needed. Address E, J. COONEY, Box 
1472, Providence, R. 1. 
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ANTED—Drug Specialty Sales Manager 

for a reliable established house selling drug 
trade exclusively. Experience required in han- 
dling salesmen and customers by mail. Big 
field. Splendid opportunity for a producer. 
Give full particulars of past experience, present 
position and age, in confidence. Address 
“MANUFACTURER,” 418 The Rookery, Chicago. 
familiar with 


AN AD WRITE automobiles, 


their parts and accessories, who can prepare 
sales producing copy, and suggest attractive de- 
signs and lay-outs to our Art Dept. in connection 
with copy. State what you are doing now, what 
you have done, how soon your services would be 
available; give references and state what salary 
you can earn. Address ‘‘ AUTOMOBILE IN- 
USTRY,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Writers and Mana- 
wanted for Dry Goods and Depart- 
€FS ment Stores. The retail dry goods 
trade affords the widest and, in many respects, 
most lucrative field for advertising workers. 
The Dry Goods Economist is the National 
Department Store Weekly Newspaper, and its 
“want page’’ is the logical medium forconnecting 
employer and employee. Copy of “‘want’’ page 
free on request. Classified Advertising Depart- 
ment, Dry Goods Economist, 231 W.39th St.,N.Y. 


Wanted—A Business Getting 

Solicitor 
A publication six years old has been a 
huge success without carrying a single 
dollar’s worth of adyertising. It is 
the authority over five thousand manu- 
facturers of women’s outer garments 
depend upon for their styles. Its cir- 
culation receipts are upward of $200,- 
000.00 annually. Our subscribers do a 
business of over $400,000,000.00 each 
year. There is no other publication en- 
tering this field. Preparations are be- 
ing made to carry advertising. Six 
distinct editions are printed weekly. A 
live wire salesman can make a profit- 
able connection. No drawing accounts. 
The right man can have commission 
paid upon delivery of contracts. Ad- 
dress “LIVE WIRE,” care PRINTERS’ 
IN 

















MAIL LISTS. 


MAlt LISTS composed by hand from real 
foundry type, two cents per line. Empire 
Type Foundry, Buffalo, N. Y. 











PHOTOGRAPHS 
“SHOW” PICTURES 


Show features about your line 
you couldn’t show otherwise. 
Save floor space and cost little. 
Send for data. 

A. A. STONE CO., Cleveland, 0, 





Bio 


Photos 





POSITIONS WANTED 
DVERTISING MANAGER, employed, 
wants same position with publisher or man- 
ufacturer; 14 years’ experience space selling, writ- 
ing and placing advertising. “SPECIALIST,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘I'erms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 











HE publisher of one good representative 

paper who wants to secure the services of an 
eastern representative who has 15 years’ experi- 
ence in the special field, and as publisher, and 
who stands exceptionally well with advertisers 
and agents, please address ‘P. R.,”" 119 Nassau 
Street, New York. 





Raat 
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R. BIG ADVERTISING MANAGER, do 

you need an Assistant? If so, my experi- 
ence and knowledge of advertising and selling 
is at your service. Address now, “LOYAL,” 
care of Printers’ Ink, 





D° YOU require the services of an experi- 
enced advertising man—a man capable of 
taking complete charge of a publicity depart- 
ment? If so, communicate at once with 
“EXECUTIVE,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED— Position by man thirty, 
having had ten years experience in 

advertising, correspondence and _ sell- 

ing. “T. E. K., care Printers’ Ink. 





° > . e 
Advertising Solicitor 
with splendid Trade Journal record desires posi- 
tion on journal circulating in larger field. Fine 
personality, absolute integrity, highest refer- 
ences. ‘‘ENERGETIC,’’ care of .Printers’ Ink. 








HAVE THE SHOULDER 
HAVE YOU THE WHEEL? 


Young man (21 years old) seeks position in 


advertising agency, advertising department, 
or on publication, Experienced solicitor, 
space buyer, ad-writer, Address “8,0. ,”” Box 
91, care of Printers’ Ink, 12 W. 3ist St., N. Y. 








WANTS A PART-TIME JOB 


Can you use experienced editorial and advertis- 
ing man for part of the time? Young man, uni- 
versity graduate, at present employed on early 
afternoon newspaper, is available for five after- 
noons a week. Best of references; qualified to 
write and edit copy of every kind; understands 
circular letters and house publications. Address 
Printers’ Ink, Box **C.M.F.” 





MY EXPERIENCE with printed matter for 
advertising purposes, including cost 
values, embraces the original idea and layout 
art work and engraving, paper buying an 

printing. I can supervise a catalog or booklet 
through its different stages from conception to 
consumption. Can you use a man with such 
experience and the necessary executive ability 
to apply it effectively and judiciously? Box 
368, care of Printers’ Ink. 





WANT to connect with some owner who 

needs a man whose loyalty, efficiency and in- 
tegrity has made him valuable to two prominent 
publishers, but who desires to change where he 
would have opportunity to work into interest. 
Has had fourteen years experience. As adver- 
tising and circulation producer, and expense re- 
ducer, can satisfy any owner. Can furnish 
strongest references. Would only change where 
future is bright. Married, 35 years old, never 
drinks and produces business. Address"C.C.C.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. : 


Have Been Making Good 


in advertising and sales work for past six years 
h 
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The Right Man Wants 
The Right Position 


Sales and advertising manager who is capable 
of personally executing the plans he produces 
wants a new connection. Age 33 years—I§ of 
the 33 spent in making big money for other 
people. Am now looking for a concern who are 
willing to pay in accordance with results pro- 
duced, Write and I'll give you facts that can't 
help but interest you. ** W.,”’ at 1536 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Get An Experienced Advertis- 


ING MANAGER OR ASSISTANT on most 
reasonable basis by writing me promptly, Ex- 
ceptional agency and publishing experience in 
New York and Chicago. Can plan campaigns, 
judge mediums, buy space, analyze results, 
follow-up and circularize. My copy does pro- 
duce — satisfies exacting advertisers. Know 
printing, engraving and art work thoroughly, 
Can write a pulling inch or page ad, a strong 
letter or lay out a magazine. Will show my 
work for this magazine. Will prove my ability 
by test and endorsement of big men you know, 
J. FRED DOYLE, Opportunity agazine, 
Chicago, 











CAN WE GET TOGETHER? 
To PUBLISHERS: 

There is a daily newspaper somewhere that 
wants more circulation and a larger revenue from 
advertising. If you have the newspaper in the 
right field, I have the cash to buy an interest, 
and would put my whole soul into the develop- 
ment of the property. Publishers say that my 
work produces results and that I am a valuable 
man on the business and promotion ends. For 
several years I have been broadening my experi- 
ence by doing special promotion work on many of 
the leading daily newspapers of the United States 
and Canada. Now I want to stop roaming, make 
a home and apply the experience I have gained to 
building up a newspaper. A strictly salary prop- 
osition would possibly interest me. My past rec- 
ord is aconvincing one. All answers will be re- 
ceived in confidence. FRANK S. ADAMS, care 
of the Sun, Indianapolis, Ind, 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EE HARRIS- DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
*Phone 4383 Gramercy, 46 W. 24th St., New York. 


$4 000 buys western weekly. Only publi- 
’ cation in county. Returns to owner 
over $3,000 annually. In isolated community 
but offers extraordinary opportunity to make 
money on a small original investment. $1,000 
cash required. Realty worth $1,200 included. 
Proposition No. B. M., C. M. Palmer, News- 
paper Broker, 277 Broadway, New York City. 











(and am now), with large advertiser of 
ical products. As advertising assistant to sales 
manager during big campaigns, I have had some 
valuable experience in publicity, sales promotion 
and dealer co-operation. Can plan and execute 
advertising that gets results. Strong copy writer; 
familiar with house organs; understand print- 
ing. I want a broader opportunity with adver- 
tiser, agency or publication anywhere, Address 
% B. R.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 








TYPE AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 





EST TYPE IN THE WORLD, all sizes, 6 

to 72 point, 35c a pound. Not in the Trust. 
Complete priatiog plants furnished. Empire 
Type Foundry, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Inka detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘hese statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


es 

PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1970, 
92,615. Hest advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb., 
1911, 18,310 dy; 23,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun, 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


COLORADO 
Denver, 7imes. Second in circulation in the 
city. Daily average, July Ist, 1910,June 30, 


Igtl, 26,822. 
CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 1,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Repudlican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,789; 1910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
i91o(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 14,753, Sc. 

New London, Day, ev'g. Av.’10, 6,892. 1st 6 mos. 
‘41, 7,096 ; double all other local papers combin’d. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation. 
Average for 1910, 17,267. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
.yi2, 8,627. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,780. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., Ist 6 mos. 1911—68,326 (O@). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '10, 18,701; Dec., 
"10, 14,659. E KatzSp. A. A., N.Y.and Chicago. 


4 ILLINOIS 


KH W He We Hr 


Chicago Hxaminer, average 
1910, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 

The Sunday Bxaminer 

SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
32 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 
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Champaign, News. [.eading paper in tield 

verage year IgIo, 6,1 

Joliet, Heraid, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending June 30, 1911, 8,220. 

Peoria, Hvening Star. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridbune. Sworn average Sept., 
1911, 12,890. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1910, 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'10), 36,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 54,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Dubuque, 7 tmes-Journai, morn, andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Ave. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 1,913 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 53rd year; net av. 
June, '10-July, '11, 7,698, Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average i910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.”’ 

Louisville, Courier-Journal, Average 1910, 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,819. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 
10,199. 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily average first 6 mos. of 
1o11, 5,662. Largest R. F. D. circulation. 

Portland, Evening Express. Averagetor 19to, 
daily 16,986. Sunday 7éelegram, 11,266. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sun,, 104,902. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, Vews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1910, 82,405. For Sept. 
Ig11, 82,045. 
The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
GUAR the Mews is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Avening Transcript (©). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising Totals: 1910, 7,922,108 tines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,108 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“ want" ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


We We WY Ye He 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Sept. of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
363,606, gain of 16,087 copies per day over 
Sept., 1910. Sunday Post, 292,500, gain of 
27,856 copies per Sunday over Sept., 1910. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Jtem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,662. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Lvening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to June, 
"11, 18,850. The ‘‘Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000, 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week, 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fAel.V—E is practically confined to the far- 
A mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (©). In 1910 av- eo 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
September, 1911, evening only, 
79,074. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Sept., 1911, 81,867. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal’s circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
goes into more homes than 
oo any other paper n its field. 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W, J 
Murphy, publisher, Established 


GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
eto Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ending 

- mea Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 


Ink Publish- circulation of Sunday 1 ribwms 
ing Company for same period, 81,53, 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower 
Mo. Actual average for tg10, 125,109 ’ 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for r9ro. Camden’s oldest and best daily, 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Zvening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; "0b, 
21,326 ; 2-—’o9, 19,062; '10, 19,288; 1st quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Avening Journal. Daily average for 
I9lo, 17,769. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg. 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Dai 
average for year I9g10, 64,658. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., '1o Sunday, 86, 
787; daily, 46,284; Huguirer, evening, 32,278. 


Buffalo, Hvening News. Daily average tor 
1908, 94,083; 1900, 94,807; 1910, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he More 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Tt be @G lo b ]@ Largest high-class 

evening circulation. 
Daily average met cash sales, proven by A.A.A., 
July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 108,883. For June, 
1911, 116,598. 


New York, The World. Actual av. 1910, Morn- 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1910, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average 6 mos. I91I, 
13,629. Sheffield Sp, Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N. ¥. 


Troy, Record. Av, circulation 1910, 
(A. M., 6,102; P. M., 17,667) 22 759. re | 
paper in city which has permitted A.A. 
examination, and made public thereport 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1910, 2,625. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
grand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 
s, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for igvo 1,188. Journal, weekly, 976. 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841, Actual 
average for 1910: Daily ,87,126 ; Sunday, 114,044, 
For Aug., 1911, 99,791 daily; Sunday, 125,962. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'10, 16,696; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoman, Ave. August, 1911, 
daily, $4,868; Sunday, 40,003, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,663 average, 
Sept., 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Johnstown. Zhe Democrat is THE clas- 


sified medium (circulating in a territory of over 
200,000) ;three to one as compared with its com- 


petitors, 
Johnstown, Tribune Average for 
12 mos, 1910, 18,228. Mar., ro11, 
14,383. Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 


Philadelphia. The Press (Q@) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Sept., 1911, 
$1,447; the Sunday Press, 168,011. 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; May, '11, 12,691. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1910, 15,828. In its 37th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1910. 


76) 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Avening Times. Average circula- 
tion 9 mos. ending Apr. 30, '11, 20,028—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 








for 1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
(QO). Avening Bulletin, 48,823 aver- 
age 1910. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Hvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1910, 6,460. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,861. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1910, 5,625. Examined by A.A.A. 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. ito, 8,315. 


Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A. A 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee. Aver. Aug., 1911, 6,169, 
Sept., '11,6,122. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 
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WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Zimes (eo) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1910 cir. of 
64,741 daily, 84,208 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
_ a of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The Zimes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 
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18,967 Sunday, 27,348. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year I9I0, 
19,212. 

WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
May, 1911, 8,955. Established over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, August, 
1911, daily 6,689; semi-wecekly, 1,647. 

Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1911, 7,147. 

Milwaukee, The Zvening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for first six months of 
1911, 44,000, Average daily gain 
over first six months cf '1v, 3,823. 
Average daily circulation for June, 
1911, 45,438 copies. The Evening 

Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
that counts, and without question enters more 
actual homesthan any other Milwaukee paper. 
Every leading local business house uses ‘full 
copy."’ Every leading foreign advertiser uses 
Milwaukee's popular home paper. Minimum 
rate 5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 5024 Metropolitan Bldg., New York. Eddy 
& Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 

Milwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 
 aapiaead (eve.) Daily Av. cire. 
or 12 mos., 65,010 Dailycirc. for 
month of Sept., ’11, 67,292. Daily 
gain over Sept., 1910, 4,588. Goes 
to over 60% of the Milwaukee 
homes. Mor. city paid circ, than 
any two other Milwaukee papers combined. 
More city paid circ, than any other paper has 
total paid circ. More city paid circ. daily than 
the total paid of any Sunday paper. Journal 
leads in both Classified and Display adver- 
tising. Rate 7c. per line flat. C. D. Bertolet, 
Mgr. Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Bldg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Racine, Vaily Journal. Sept., 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,692, Statement filed with A. A. A. 


Ae iy. 8 

(ee WISCONSIN 

pte Agriconrorist 
Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 

Actual weekly average for year 

ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827. 

Larger circulation in Wisconsin 

than any other paper. Adv. 


$4.20 an inch. ._ Y¥. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 
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MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily Aug., 1911, 
66,158; weekly 1910, 26,446; Aug., 1911, 27,492. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates 56c. in- 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1910, 3,168, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
Sept., 1911, 106,177. Largest in Canada. 

Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. 1910, daily—42,114; 
Sat., 66,510. Highest quality circulation, 
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The Want-Ad Mediums]. 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publicati 

ia) , c 1 : ation 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. F alge 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 





A large volume of 








CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want 
medium of State Rate lc. a word, 


aa 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the FPost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


if Iprsy Chicago Examiner with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


INDIANA 


HE /ndianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 

the leading ““WantAd”’ Medium of the State. 
Rate lL cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


te ve We or We We 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1910 printed a tctal of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 


more than were printed by any other Boston 


newspaper. 
Te Minneapolis 7ribume is the recognized 


MINNESOTA 
Wart Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








CIRCULATI'N HE Tribune is the Leading 
. want ad medium of the great 


by Printers’ individual advertisements pub- 
Ink Pub. Co. 


or 
in 


evening editions for the one charge. 


vv more 


eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


combined, because it gives results. 
word. Minimum, l&c. 


T 


bt 


has no dissatisfied advertisers. 





Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 


alow newspaper, either Minneapol 
AN or St. Paul. Classitied “an 
EED printed in Sept., ll, amounted 


to 265,501 lines. The number of 
lished was 37,888. Rates: 1 cent 
_ @ word, cash with the order: 
10 cents a line, where charged. All advertising 
the daily appears in both the morning and 





HE 
daily 


Minneapolis Journal, 
and Sunday, carries 
paid Classihfed Adver- 
tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified lines printed in Aug., 
1911, amounted to 245,042 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published was 28,163. 
Eight cents per agate line it 


MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
One centa 


NEW YORE 


HE Albany Avening Yournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





HE Buffalo Zventng News is read in over gos 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
i Write for rates 


and sworn circulation statement. 


paper. 


Tha Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 





OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. ic. per word. Largest circulation. 


‘ 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
Greatest circulation, 





UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get result s—Want 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers O®) 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality of their circulation.”’ 




















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (O©@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
Ist 6 mos. 1911, 58,326.(OO.) 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (Q@), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Journal (O@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Bvening Transcript (O@), established 
1890. The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tionin Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@@) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark’’ milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is ‘HE advertisin 
medium of Brooklyn. = 


Century Magasine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Bletric Railway Yournal (OO). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (@©). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). The Open 
teed to the Hardware Seslers of the World. 
imen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 258 Broadway, New York City, 





New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
*The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post."’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (O@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

‘Lhe New York 7tmes(@©) has a greater daly 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7/ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the woiid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Betier 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q®) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Sept., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 81,447; 
Sunday, 168,011. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH oo 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
protitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (©@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@®) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 

uality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Scaday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 














TEMPORARY RECEIVER FOR 
COLUMBIAN-STERLING 





The Columbian-Sterling Publishing 
Company, publishers of the recently 
amalgamated Hampton-Columbian Maga- 
sine and five other publications, went 
into the hands of a receiver on Oc- 
tober 12, as the result of the filing of 
a creditor’s petition in bankruptcy in 
the United States District Court, New 
York. The claims aggregate $1,865 for 
work, labor and services rendered. The 
claimants allege preferential transfers 
of property during insolvency. Judge 
Holt appointed A. Gordon Murray, of 
60 Wall street, receiver of the com- 
pany to act for twenty days and au- 
thorized him to raise enough money on 
receiver’s certificates to insure the ap- 
pearance of the November number of 
the Hampton-Columbian Magazine. He 
was required to give a bond of $40,000. 

The three petitioning creditors are 
the Quadri Color Company of New 
York, claiming $1,156; Mathew Glied- 
man, to whom had been assigned the 
$559 claim of the Colorplate Engraving 
Company, and Alfred Z. Baker, an 
artist and illustrator, $150. 

These three are among the lesser 
creditors; the paper jobbers, who have 
a large bill against the company, and 
Benjamin B. Hampton, holder of $250,- 
000 in unsecured notes of the Colum- 
bian-Sterling Company, did not join in 
the petition. 

The petition of the Quadri Color 
Company says upon information and 
belief “that the said Frank Orff and 
other officers of said alleged bankrupt 
have been subpcenaed to appear before 
the Federal Grand Jury and there pro- 
duce the books of the Columbian Maga- 
zine, the assets and property of which 
were acquired by the alleged. bankrupt; 
it being charged also on information 
and belief, that said Frank Orff and 
other officers of the alleged bankrupt 
had dissipated the property of said 
magazine by paying dividends to stock- 
holders thereof from the capital of said 
Columbian Magazine and not from the 
profits thereof.” 

The filing of the petition had been 
forecasted since the troubles of the 
Columbian-Sterling Company became 
public, and this action followed a vain 
effort by the chief creditors to find 
some one willing to put enough money 
into the publishing company to tide it 
over a present crisis. 

_ Though those interested in the maga- 
zine company had said that competent 
magazine men had appraised the prop- 
erty at $1,000,000, the petitioning cred- 
itors put the assets at $75,000. 

These assets consist of subscrip- 
tion lists, various publications, office 
furniture, printing plant, unpublished 
manuscripts, accounts from advertisers 
and subscribers, and advertising con- 
tracts, 

The application states that the No- 
vember issue of the Columbian-Hamp- 
ton Magazine is in process of publica- 
tion, and it is necessary that it be 


promptly published to save the valuable 
— contracts and subscription 
ist. 


A few 


supposedly interested men 
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have been questioned by the F 
Grand Jury. ne of these von 
torney Atkins, of Philadelphia, private 
secretary to Frank Orff of St 4 
president and general manager of the 
Columbian-Sterling Company. 

Attorney Atkins had a hand in the 
negotiations which resulted in the com. 
bining of Hampton’s, the Columbian 
the American omen’s Review, the 
Home Magazine, Orff’s Farm Re. 
view and the Sterling Magazine, The 
last four are published in St. Louis by 
the Western Publishing Company, of 
which Frank Orff is president. 

The Columbian-Sterling Company jg 
a Delaware corporation, organized last 
May and capitalized at $4,000,000, 

When the Columbian-Sterling Com. 
pany came into existence, Mr, Hamp. 
ton quit. After about two weeks he 
became an advisory editor, doing his 
work at his home in Yonkers, About 
two weeks ago he severed his connec. 
tion with the company. 

—_——_+o+—____ 


SPHINX BURSTS INTO SONG 


Just one serious observation was per 
mitted a speaker at the first fall dinner 
of the Sphinx Club of New York at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on October 10, and 
that was the statement of Norman E, 
Mack, publisher of the Buffalo Ex. 
press and chairman of the Democratic 
national committee, that the old gum. 
shoe method of collecting campaign 
funds had gone and that before many 
years fifty per cent of the party cam 
paign funds would be spent in display 
advertising. After that the company 
settled down to the serious matter of 
making merry. 

The dinner marked a complete change 
of policy, from grave to gay, and the 
transformation was evidently to the 
liking of the members, inasmuch ‘as the 
attendance of 250 broke all records and 
the popular vote was strong for a con 
tinuance of the new spirit. 

With Mr. Mack and Augustus 
Thomas, the playwright, at one end of 
the programme, vaudeville at the other 
end, and good-natured grilling all the 
way through, there was not a dull 
moment during the evening. William 
Berri, publisher of the Brockivs Stand- 
ard-Union, acted as toastmaster and 
kept things moving. ss 

r. Thomas, who was the ge 
speaker, made a characteristically witty 
speech. Among other stories, Mr. 
Thomas told one about how some 
“women folk’? once considered naming 
.. _- they organized, the ‘Sphinx 

ub. 


“They debated a long time,” said 
Mr. Thomas. “Then, at the last min- 
ute, they concluded that the ‘Sphinx 
typified inscrutability. ‘And,’ they said, 
‘we have nothing to conceal.’ ” “ 

Mr. Thomas noted that the Sphinx 
Club was formed in 1896, the “very 
year I met Norman Mack. And that 
was the year of 16 to 1,” said the play- 


wright.” - 

tr. Mack’s turn came next. “T've 
followed Mr. Bryan fourteen years, 
he said, “and I believe I would rather 
follow him fourteen more than follow 
Mr, Thomas five years. 



























“During the last campaign,” he con- 
Pr ge spent as much as $40,000 in 
newspa + advertising, and my only 
regret is that I did not spend $250,000 
in this manner, for it is the only x- 

diture we made for which we got 











ney’s worth.” 

ages the speakers, there were two 

of three other features. The souvenir 

amme, which was the most elab- 
orate ever distributed by the club, con- 
tained songs written for the occasion, 
characteristic poses of certain Sphinx 
Club members, a page of “‘daffydils, 
such as “If Pond’s Extract is good for 
cuts, doesn’t O’Sullivan’s Rubber 
Heel?” anecdotes of advertising 
celebrities, and original “poems” by 
William C. Freeman. 

Stanley Rheinhart and Theodore B. 
Lindorff enlivened the occasion with 
original songs and dancing. Mr. Lin- 
dort has composed four comic operas 
for Cornell students, 

Amusing “telegrams” were thrown 
on a screen from time to time cari- 
caturing the different members and 
their work. 

Fourteen new members were wel- 
comed by the club. The officers include 
some of the best known of New York 
advertising men. They are: 

George B. Van Cleve, president; Col- 
lin Armstrong, R. Hotchkin, Gay 
Bradt and John H. Hawley, vice-presi- 
dents; Justin McCarthy, Jr., secretary; 
RF Huntsman, treasurer; execu- 
tive committee, James O’Flaherty, 
Preston P. Lynn, George Ethridge, 
. C, Freeman, Walter Hammitt, 
Samuel Brill and P. A. Conne. 


——— +04 
CITY BOOTH AT EXHIBITION 


During the twenty-seventh annual ex- 
hibition of the Eastern Townships Agri- 
cultural Association, which was held 
in Sherbrooke (Que.) September 2 to 
9, the local board of trade secured a 
space directly opposite the main en- 
trance, erected a small tent and fitted 
it up as a general bureau of informa- 
tion. The tent contained every facility 
for the convenience of the visitors, such as 
free telephones, writing materials, etc., 
while the walls held photographs of the 
various industries now in the city, to- 
gether with maps and drawings of the 
city and surrounding territory. An 
attractive sign called the attention of 
the passer-by to Sherbrooke as a manu- 
facturing center, while large placards 
were placed in all the hotels, prominent 
ar windows, and other public places. 

harles E. Bradford, the industrial 
commissioner, was on hand with assist- 
ants to take care of inquiries. Attrac- 
tive folders were distributed to the 
30,000 visitors, 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Actual A 
Circulation 141,048 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Towa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc.,in the order named. All sub- 
Scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 
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HIRTEEN years actual ex- 
| perience as editor and com- 

piler of the American News- 
paper Directory (formerly Row- 
ell’s), two and a half years as as- 
sistant to business manager on 
big metropolitan daily (now em- 
ployed as such), college education, 
thorough knowledge of American 
and foreign advertising and busi- 
ness fields, intimate practical 
knowledge of modern business 
methods, are offered for a_ re- 
— position with a high 
class newspaper or other concern. 
Unquestionable references. Ad- 
dress P. M, A., care Printers’ Ink. 

























Independ- 
ently of con- 
structive work, we offer advisory 
service in all problems of advertising 
and selling. Extended experience backs our 
advice, criticisms and suggestions Write us. 


The Hall-Taylor Co. 


$2 Hathewsy Bustin 
Milwaukee 
















Stenographer or Secretary 


A most capable woman is available 
for stenographic or _ secretarial 
duties in an advertising office. Four- 
teen years service with noted 
agency. Has unusual recommenda- 
tions. Very moderaté salary, but 
must have good light for working. 
“R, H. W.,” care Printers’ Ink. 

















HE publishers of a_ well- 
i established trade paper in a 
good field feel the need of 
new blood in the editorial depart- 
ment—some hustling young man 
who can take hold and put the 
paper in the front rank. He must 
have, above all, a “nose for news” 
of a suitable sort and be able to 
put ideas and plans into effect that 
will fill the needs of his readers. 
If he is a good writer, so much 
the better. He need not of neces- 
sity know our field to start but, 
if he has ability, this is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to show his 
mettle. Address Box 746, c/o 
PRINTERS’ INK, giving age, 
experience, salary desired and 
any further information of in- 
terest. 
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Aluminotypes 


The new and best method 
for making printing plates 


LUMINOTYPES are sharper, 


harder, print better and run /onger 


than electrotypes. 


They will not rust 


nor corrode and lay ink like nickeltypes. 


Aluminotype adver- 
tising plates are shipped 
to newspapers and 
dealers at about the same 
expense of forward- 
ing mats or less than 
1/ of the expense of 
83 shipping electros 


or stereos. 


Book Publishers, 
Mail Order Houses, in 
fazt ‘publishers of any 
kind (even though you 
now make your own 
plates) can obtain shop- 
rights and make 
Aluminotypes at about 


1 the present cost. 
2 


The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


CINCINNATI 
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The Globe. 


T ORONTO 











Beats Its Own Record 





In no previous month in its 66 years of 
history did 


The Globe 


carry so much advertising as during the 
month of September, 1911. In fact, the pub- 
lishers were compelled to decline several 
pages of advertising on the ground of “pres- 
sure of space.” This steady and heavy in- 
crease of advertising, in face of the higher 
schedule of rates which went into force dur- 
ing the year, is but one of many proofs that 


Canada’s National Newspaper 


is maintaining its place in the forefront of 
Canadian journalism against all comers. 

Business men thinking about an adver- 
tising campaign in Canada should write 
The Globe, or consult with 





Verree & Conklin, Verree & Conklin, 

Brunswick Building, Steger Building, 

New York. Chicago, IIl. 
CANADA'S 
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